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JUNE 27 TO JULY 29, 1932 
International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
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These old customs-- 


The warm lazy days just ahead will re- 
vive an old Spanish custom . . . that of 
saying “manana” to the things we should 
do today. Gym apparatus repairs and 
replacements, taken care of before vaca- 
tion time are done and can be forgotten. 
There’s no better time for you or for us 
than today . .. but we must wait until 


you say “Go!” 


Today .. 




















Check your apparatus now, par- 
ticularly your Gym Mats. And, 
why not plan a surprise for the 
students by ordering a new piece 
of apparatus for delivery before 
classes re-open. 








or Manana! 
We’re ready to help! 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 


214 East 40th Street 
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Physical Education and the Machine Age 


By 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


T IS a privilege to share in this 37th annual meeting 

of the American Physical Education Association 

here in Philadelphia.t It is in this very city that 
the National Education Association was organized in 
1857. The 43 pioneer spirits who in that period of 
disunion came here to the scenes of the nation’s birth 
to renew their devotion to the republic, laid the founda- 
tions for the greatest professional organization in the 
world. ‘Today the National Education Association is 
helping more than 200,000 teachers to work at their 
problems. Largely as a result of the ideals and stand- 
ards established through the association, the schools 
have been improved and extended. Today there are 
as many young people in the schools as the total popula- 
tion of the nation in 1857. These schools have gone 
steadily forward. They are better planned, better 
housed, and better taught today than ever before. 

Tomorrow they will be better still. There is no over- 
supply in education. The schools are the brightest 
spots in this period of social weakness and confusion. 
It is through education that we shall slowly work our 
way back to sanity and national wellbeing. It is a 
pleasure therefore to bring you the greetings of the 
National Education Association and to extend to you, 
on behalf of its officers, heartiest best wishes. May the 
cause for which you stand prosper and grow to keep 
pace with the nation’s needs. 

Groups such as the American Physical Education 
Association are in a position to understand better than 
the rest of us the crucial significance of our heritage 
of physical vigor. May I suggest that because you 
are students of this special problem, because you hold 
positions of peculiar importance in the community, 
you also carry obligations to interpret the significance 
of this heritage to your associates in the teaching pro- 
fession and to the citizens of the community who de- 
termine our customs and our public policies. There 
was a time when physical vigor could be taken largely 
for granted. The necessity of war, the grim struggle 
with soil and climate made daily demands which ex- 
posed weakness and rewarded strength. ‘The advan- 
tage of being strong was easily apparent. The constant 
association with soil, sun, and fresh air kept men close 
to the sources of their strength. It is no longer pos- 
sible to take the mere fact of physical vigor for granted. 


—_—_— 


1An address by Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of ithe National 
Education Association, before the 37th Annual Convention of the 
caren Physical Education Association, Philadelph#?, April 21, 
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If we wish to maintain the accumulated vitality of the 
ages, we shall have to give some consideration to the 
ways of living necessary to preserve that vitality. Con- 
cretely this means that each of us must be an inter- 
preter of the value of physical fitness. It means that 
you in contact with your classes, with your associates, 
with the homes you visit, in addresses before groups 
of which you are a member, in your writings, in your 
activities as a citizen, must make your influence felt; 
that you must exert a steady pressure in behalf of 
higher standards of physical wellbeing. 

Our biological heritage is like a mighty tide rolling 
on through the centuries of time. If you will trace 
your own life backward it will help you to realize the 
magnitude of the forces which lie behind you. Let 
us take 25 years as the average length of a generation 
—the time required for a child to mature and in turn 
to rear other children. Each of you has two parents, 
four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, then 16, 
32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, and so on back through 
the ages; so that if you were to carry the figures back 
for a thousand years—which is a relatively short period 
in the long sweep of time—you would have standing 
back of you individually in the year 932 a direct 
ancestry 500 times greater than the total present popu- 
lation of the world. Such figures suggest that the 
possibilities which flow in the veins of each of us are 
almost infinite. This great tide of biological possibility 
is flowing on into the future with possibilities just as 
great as those which are suggested by the past. 


SHOULD like this morning to suggest answers to 

three questions: First, in what ways is the machine 
age affecting our lives? Second, what changes should 
be made in our ways of life in order that we may 
enjoy the advantages of the machine age and avoid its 
dangers? Third, what can you personally do to im- 
prove conditions? 

In the writings of Charles Dickens we get our first 
vivid picture of the effects of the machine. The textile 
mills take the place of hand weaving. People accus- 
tomed to the easy pressures and the simple ways of 
the small town and countryside are quickly herded 
together in large towns without water supply, sani- 
tation, police, or education. Under those conditions 
disease spreads, crime increases, the family tends to 
disintegrate, and there is a general sense of depression 
and social decay, reflected in the stirring narratives of 
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Dickens’ novels. Looking back upon that period, it 
is now plain that the worst fears were unfounded, that 
it was possible for humanity to adjust itself to the 
new conditions and to rise to a higher plane of well- 
being for all the people. 

The present mechanical revolution is much more far- 
reaching and pervasive than the changes which took 
place in the time of Dickens. The increase in machine 
power staggers the imagination. It discounts both the 
physical force and the skill of man in favor of the 
machine. 

In the first place, it has shortened the working day 
and the working week, giving an increased leisure. I 
believe this increase in leisure to be much greater than 
is ordinarily realized. A century ago it was the custom 
for the entire population, even for children and old 
people, to work for long hours. Between that day and 
this we have freed the children from the necessity of 
toil for gain. We have in the schools of the United 
States today 30 million young people who, under con- 
ditions of an earlier age, would have been at work in 
the shops and the factories. We have added 5 millions 
of these to the schools within the past decade. Within 
the past century we have practically halved the length 
of the working week. 

In the second place, the machine age has raised the 
standard of living until today people enjoy a variety 
of food, a beauty and comfort of clothing, a quality of 
housing, and a variety of transportation far beyond 
that of the earlier period. In addition to this we have 
piled up surpluses of farm products and manufactured 
goods until today some seven or eight million of our 
people are unemployed. The forces which have pro- 
duced these changes are really only beginning to 
operate. Most of our unemployment is not temporary ; 
it is permanent and chronic. It will continue until 
we have shortened the working week and the working 
day. In my judgment, the 5-day week and the 6-hour 
day were an imperative necessity in 1920. They are 
a desperate necessity in 1932. There are just two ways 
to absorb the surplus energies of our people. One is 
to shorten the period of labor so that the work will 
be distributed among all. The other is to raise the 
standard of living so that we shall create new activities 
and new industries to administer to the welfare of 
mankind. 

A third effect of the machine age during recent years 
has been the further concentration of population in 
cities. Conditions in these cities are vastly better than 
in the time of Dickens but they are still far below the 
standards which should be maintained by a civilized 
people. Already the tide is beginning to flow out of 
the cities. People are returning to the suburbs and to 
the land to seek conditions more favorable for them- 
selves and their families. 

A fourth result has been to concentrate financial 
power in the hands of fewer and fewer people and 
along with financial power goes the management of life 
itself. Perhaps at no time since the days of St. Francis 
of Assisi has the individual been so uncertain in the 
management of his life as at the present moment. 
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This is a corporate age. The control of our machi 
industries tends to concentrate itself until a few pe 
control the destinies of men and wield a power which 
would have made the influence of Caesar or Napoleon 
seem like child’s play. We have perhaps the Most 
striking example of this concentration of Management 
in the case of the power trust where a group of men 
have gained such a hold that they are able to charge 
the American people a million dollars a day more than 
they need pay for electric light and power; while a 
the same time maintaining shrewd lobbies to keep the 
real facts from getting out. The effort of the power 
trust to control radio, to manipulate the newspapers anq 
the banks, and to influence the teaching in our schools 
had its counterpart in the activities of the mill owners 
during the time of Dickens. These early mill owners 
sought to gain the profits of the new industry without 
paying its necessary cost in terms of housing, water 
supply, police and education. 

A fifth effect of the machine is to change many of 
our people from out-of-door activities which tended to 
build up strong bodies to indoor sedentary activities 
which tend to weaken and destroy physical vitality, 
This is a fact of great mental and spiritual, as well as 
physical, significance. 

You will be able to think of other ways in which 
the machine age is affecting our lives but these are 
the principal ones: increase the leisure, a higher stand- 
ard of living, the concentration of population: in cities, 
the concentration of financial and industrial power, and 
a change from active outdoor to sedentary indoor occu- 
pations. 


UR next question is, What changes should be 

made in our ways of life in order that we may 
enjoy the advantages of the machine age and avoid 
its dangers? 

Let us face the facts as they are. The machine age 
is here. We could not, if we would, turn back the 
hands of the clock. We may as well make a realistic 
analysis of our situation and set ourselves seriously 
to work to find ways of adapting ourselves to it. 

We should face the fact that fewer men working 
fewer hours can now do the world’s work. We are 
approaching a time when work—the mere providing 
of food, clothing, shelter, and transportation—must be- 
come a minor rather than a major phase of human 
activity. We face the need to distribute this work, 
which carries with it the right to earn and the right 
to buy, so that there will be a fair share for all. To 
hog work when another needs a job is as inhuman as 
to hog food when another goes hungry. Our age must 
develop a sense of economic justice in keeping with 
the new conditions. 


Preparation for leisure is one of the major educa 
tional problems of our day. There has been a tendency 
to mechanize not only our work but equally our play. 
I believe that tendency to be inherent in the commer 
cialization of recreation. I do not believe it can be 
corrected so long as the arts of recreation are left in 
the hands of those who would use them for private 
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profit. The time has come when recreation for all 
must become as universal as education for all—when 
indeed it must be thought of as one of the major phases 
of education for both children and adults. This means 
an increased emphasis on physical education. It means 
that you who are trained, will be better rewarded, and 
more fully appreciated by the public than you have 
been. Think what it would mean to America if we 
could have devoted to this great task of physical educa- 
tion one trained worker for every ten teachers in our 
schools so that there would be a mighty army of 
100,000 devoted to this important phase of our life. 
I suspect that the services of this 100,000 would do 
more to protect our national existence—even if war 
should come—than all the hundreds of thousands that 
constitute the forces of our peacetime armies and 
navies. 


America has the highest standard of living in the 
world, but it is not high enough. We must extend 
more widely the benefits which are now enjoyed by 
relatively few. The standard of living is merely ap- 
plied labor. When we have a large surplus of labor, 
it is a clear indication that the standard of living should 
be raised sufficiently high to absorb that labor. This 
means that people must have better food, better houses, 
better clothing, better automobiles, more generous edu- 
cation, and worthier recreation than heretofore. It 
means the creation of new industries and new occupa- 
tions. We have examples of these new industries in 
such fields as the automobile and the golf course. 
Today there is more than a billion dollars invested in 
golf courses in the United States. The game of bridge 
alone involves an annual expenditure of more than 250 
million dollars. The points at which we may most 
easily expand our standard of living are housing, edu- 
cation, and recreation. There should be a great expan- 
sion of the school. It is the very heart of the new 
community. 

Already within our best schools are the beginnings 
of a new civilization. The school of tomorrow will be 
a community institution. Cities will be so built as to 
put at the center of each neighborhood the parks, the 
playfields, the school, the library, and the clubs. The 
school of tomorrow will be more generous and flexible 
than our traditional institutions. The public will absorb 
into its schools, activities now associated with the Y.M. 
C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., with social work, with art 
centers, with health preservation and with the movie, 
the dance hall, the bowling alley, and the golf course. 
The schools will be characterized by increased attention 
to three needs: first, they will give much.greater em- 
phasis to the relation between physical and mental 
health; second, they will give more time to educating 
for leisure; and third, they will include a comprehen- 
sive program for adults as well as for children. 

Our people need to recognize more clearly the rela- 
tion of physical health to mental health—to the hygiene 
of our American life more particularly. They need 
to appreciate the importance of physical vigor to clear 
thinking. The relation between physical and mental 
health has been well described by the great psychologist, 
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William James, in his essay, “The Gospel of Relaxa- 
tion”: 

“In the unhealthy-minded, apart from all sorts of old regrets, 
ambitions checked by shames and aspirations obstructed by 
timidities, it consists mainly of bodily discomforts not dis- 
tinctly localized by the sufferer, but breeding a general self- 
mistrust and sense that things are not as they should be with 
him. Half the thirst for alcohol that exists in the world exists 
simply because alcohol acts as a ‘temporary anesthetic and 
effacer to all these morbid feelings that never ought to be 
in a human being at all. In the healthy-minded, on the con- 
trary, there are no fears or shames to discover; and the sensa- 
tions that pour in from the organism only help to swell the 
general vital sense of security and readiness for anything that 
may turn up.” 


Some of the worst tragedies which afflict individuals 
today come from physical inability to stand life’s strain. 
The whole “tempo of American life,” as James Truslow 
Adams has expressed it, has been speeded up until 
owing to the number and variety of sensations and the 
constantly shifting environment—modern,man is called 
upon to make a far greater number of adjustments to 
the world than was his remote relative in the caves*and 
forests of Germany and Java. As a result there is a 
set of qualities which the spirit of our times does not 
encourage: poise, balance, steadiness, stability. 


The concentration of population in cities might easily 
be made an advantage rather than a disadvantage if the 
cities were planned for worthy living. ‘The power 
which the machine gives may well be used to make 
our cities centers of health and happiness for all. We 
have already gene far in providing schools for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the city population. Entirely 
aside from education, regarded merely as a phase. of 
city housing, the schools are indispensable. Imagine 
the situation that would soon exist were the children 
now in the classrooms turned permanently into the 
congested streets and alleys of the cities. A nation 
which is able to provide school facilities for one-fourth 
of its population has already gone far in the direction 
of community management and social planning. It can 
easily push forward to community housing, to more 
generous provision for playgrounds and parks, and to 
other steps necessary to bring the city into harmony 
with the needs of life. 

The garden cities which are now growing up are 
suggested by such prophetic beginnings-as the one in 
Radburn, New Jersey, some fifteen miles from New 
York. The city of tomorrow will be planned around 
the home as its center. The home itself, will provide 
for sun and light and fresh air. There will be places 
for play both indoors and out. There will be an op- 
portunity for gardens and neighborhood activities. 
There will be fewer and bigger streets. Streets will 
be used for traffic and not for parking cars. Sidewalks 
will be segregated so as to protect pedestrians from 
the dangers of the auto and the poisons that now fill 
the air. Schools and homes and parks will be’inter- 
related so that children can go to their study or their 
play without the dangers of crossing traffic lanes. These 
are some of the more obvious changes that lie just 
around the corner. They are of such vital importance 
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that they cannot be left to the uncertainties of com- 
mercially-minded realtors. They are clearly the obli- 
gation of the community as a whole. They demand for 
their realization city, county, and state planning and a 
large measure of public finance. 


The concentration and misuse of financial power I 
believe to be a passing phase of our civilization. There 
is now in all civilized countries a strong tendency to 
redistribute wealth through high taxes on inheritances 
and incomes. This has created a counter-tendency on 
the part of those who hold great wealth to seek the 
control of government itself. And they may be able 
to do so for a time, but in the end the masses will 
assert themselves in one way or another. In the more 
backward countries they are likely to use the processes 
of revolution. In the more enlightened countries, such 
as our own, they will use the slower but more effective 
pressures of the ballot box and of vigorous public 
opinion. It will not be easy for this public opinion 
to express itself in the face of radio, newspaper, and 
motion picture monopolies, but it will find some means 
of expression. The struggle for freedom of speech 
has been waged too long. A new leadership will arise 
and in one form or another will assert itself. 

Then, too, the very success of industry in a machine 
age depends on widely diffused buying power. Our 
colossal industries destroy themselves if they do not 
succeed in distributing financial resources among the 
masses of the people. The mere instinct of self-preser- 
vation must therefore lead our financial and industrial 
managers toward a more human and intelligent outlook 
than they have held during the past ten years. Through 
its power to buy or not to buy, the public—once aroused 
—can control our major industrial enterprises. Witness 
the influence of the buying masses in India and China 
as they seek to check political exploitation in those coun- 
tries. 


The change from physical activity to relative inac- 
tivity in many of our occupations has led to such 
measures as the exercising machines, the increase in 
Turkish baths and massage, and other substitutes for 
the purification of muscles through their own activity. 
The nationwide spread of the “daily dozen” and the 
morning exercises has been an attempt to offset the 
muscular decay that goes with indoor inaction. These 
are artificial substitutes for the real thing. The best 
effects of physical activity are lost when elements of 
interest, volition, and variety are lacking. It is through 
education, through the activities of such groups as 
yours, through a great increase in hiking, boxing, gar- 
dening, golf, pingpong, bowling, tennis, dancing, and 
horseback riding, that we shall find the natural cor- 
rectives for the limitations of a sedentary life. It is 
of the utmost importance that through education and 
practice we establish, not for a few but for all, a 
reasonable program of physical activity. We cannot 
do this without changing the character of the physical 
education program in the school so that we shall de- 
velop there both the philosophy and the activities which 
will be useful in the years beyond the school. 
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IN ALLY may I suggest a few things which you can 

do to improve conditions. Consider what the ma- 
chine age has done to you. This will help you to BB 
derstand its effect on others. How do your lot and 
your physical condition differ from what they would 
have been in the world as it operated in 1900? What 
adjustments have you made? What adjustments cay 
you make to insure not only the physical vigor which 
would have been possible in 1900 but an even finer and 
freer development of your physical heritage. 

You can make yourself a student of life in the par- 
ticular community in which you work. The things you 
see with your eyes are much more persuasive to the 
people of your community than what you read, for the 
simple reason that what you see they too are in q 
position to see. You can spread information, arouse 
ambition, create ideals, suggest plans, interest citizens, 
encourage adult education. You will learn much from 
parents and citizens. New adventure will come into 
your life as you put more emphasis on community lead- 
ership. If we wish the human values to come first, 
we cannot leave community leadership to the specialist 
and the commercialist. All the people must be taught 
to work together for the common good—to plan and 
to sacrifice for each other. The teachers as the largest 
single group of professionally trained people in the 
social order have a special responsibility for general 
community welfare. Let every teacher select as his 
very own some pivotal point of community leadership, 

You can visit homes and talk with parents about the 
welfare of their children. If the schools are to secure 
funds with which to carry on their indispensable service 
they must have the goodwill and understanding of 
parents. There is no better way to secure such an 
understanding of the school than to maintain close 
co-operation between parents and teachers. The rear- 
ing of a child under the conditions of modern life is 
a joint responsibility. It requires the combined efforts 
of the home, the school, and the community. When 
you visit a home to inquire after the wellbeing of a 
child you are recognizing the importance of that home. 
You are emphasizing the responsibility which the 
teacher holds for child welfare. You are giving the 
parent some of the expert knowledge of your profes- 
sion and you are getting from the parent some of the 
devotion and the affection which he has for his own 
flesh and blood. 

You. can exert a steady pressure toward a more 
rational curriculum. It is sheer nonsense to spend time 
teaching Latin to students who do not know how to 
care for their bodies. A curriculum which teaches 
higher mathematics to students who do not know how 
to play or to be happy is a form of foolishness. To do 
these things is simply to bring Latin and higher mathe- 
matics into disrepute and to create a distaste for 
scholarship and study which retards education. 

The curriculum of the schools must be built around 
the needs of life and we cannot ignore the need today 
for mcre physical activity, for training in leisure, for 
an increased devotion to the fine arts of music, drama, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Educational 


By 
HANYA HOLM 


Chief Teacher of the New York Wigman School 


modern dance. Her advances, however, have 

never been confined to the mere invention of nov- 
elty in technique. She believes in the privilege of the 
artist and teacher to communicate her experiences in 
movement to all who would share them with her. It 
is this belief that has inspired Mary Wigman to dedicate 
her art “not only to the artists of today and tomorrow, 
but also to all those the world over who are moved by 
the wonder and excitement of living, and who would 
enrich their lives to the furthest reaches of their beings. 
The dance in this sense is not only an art, but also a 
deeply educational medium, a doorway to a more intense 
and fuller life.” 


M eee WIGMAN has been called a pioneer of the 


The Dance in Education 


ANCING has played many roles in the history 

of the human race—and its present part in the 

educational programs of schools and colleges is 
one of its most recent and most interesting develop- 
ments. Only a few years ago the inclusion of dance 
training in a curriculum would have been the occasion 
for ridicule, censure, and protest. Today it is accepted 
an recommended by progressive educators as a matter 
of course. How has this complete 


change of attitude come about; and Mary Wigman — Acknowledged 


more important still, what is the leader and creator 
significance of this development in 
the dance itself, in the general the- 
oty of modern education, and in the 
relation of these two factors to each 
other ? 

If we pause a moment to con- 
sider the history of the dance in 
different eras of cultural develop- 
ment we may be able to secure a 
perspective that will illu- 
minate the present status 
of the dance as an educa- 
tional medium. In a re- 
view of this nature we are 
forced to use such terms 
as “primitive,” “classical,” 


Principles of Mary Wigman 


Their Application to the Réle 
of the Dance in Modern Education 















and “modern” in defining the 
dance of different ages and 
peoples. We know, for exam- 
ple, that dancing has a certain 
place in the culture of primi- 
tive peoples; that in what we 
may call the classical civiliza- 
tions the dance has an entirely 
different meaning and charac- : ; 
ter; and we must realize, if Mary Wigmen in 
pese of ecstatic 
we are attuned to the more “tensity.” 
recent developments in mod- 
ern life and art, that a still different evaluation of the 
dance is rapidly emerging. But the terms “primitive,” 
“classical,” or “modern” are frankly inadequate in 
themselves, and can be used only within recognized 
limits. In this case the terms have absolutely no refer- 
ence to style or technique in dancing, but only to the 
spirit characterizing the dance in relation to life. 

That is to say, when we speak of the “primitive” 
dance we refer in this instance to a culture wherein 
dancing is not an art divorced from daily 
life. In the primitive dance then, there is 


no division between artist and layman, pro- 
of modern . 


dance movement. fessional and audience. The primitive dance 


is an intrinsic medium of human expression 
inseparable from the masses and the envi- 
ronment from which it springs. 


HE dance in this state has never entirely 
disappeared. In African and Asiatic 
tribes, for example, and in the folk dancing 
of European countries the dance in 

its primitive state survives. But for 
most of us the dance of the recent 
past had an entirely different con- 
notation. The dance as 


beautiful, intricate, minor 
art serving as a pleasant 
diversion and as light en- 
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we knew it had become a-.- 
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tertainment. Perhaps inaccurately, we call it the 
“classical” period—chiefly because the delicate, unreal 
artifices of the classic ballet most completely epitomize 
its spirit. 

The ballet in its inception was, of course, a product 
of its period, and a legitimate expression of its time. 
But in its evolution, the ballet strayed into the bypaths 
of technical virtuosity, and was prolonged long after 
it had ceased to have a bearing on contemporary life. 
The dance in this sense was purely professional in 
character. On one side of the footlights were the 
glittering ballerinas who had devoted years to arduous 
technical training and artistic discipline, and in the 
pit and stalls were the lookers-on, enthralled and agape, 
but completely untutored in the intricacies, and even 
frequently in the meaning, of the ballets they applauded. 
In a word, the “classical’’ dance became an artistic but 
out-moded by-product of life rather than a fundamen- 
tal concept in the pattern of contemporary life; orna- 
mental rather than organic, and individual rather than 
communal in inspiration and expression. 


Obviously dancing of this character had no part in 
the education of the layman. In the first place, its 
technical basis was so divorced from the natural move- 
ments of daily life that it was necessary to spend years 
acquiring a sufficient technical mastery for the expres- 
sion of ideas and emotions. In the second place, the 
classical ballet did not spring so directly from the uni- 
versal need for emotional expression, but rather from 
a love of form for form’s sake and a virtuoso devotion 
to elaboration of detail and pure ornament. This does 
not mean that the classical ballet was artistically invalid 
or false, but only that it is an expression of a period 
and a culture diametrically opposed to modern civiliza- 
tion. It is of course possible to create artistically with- 
out regard for the present, but it is not until an art— 
or, for that matter, a science or handicraft—becomes 
accessory to better living, until it is meaningful and 


important to the 
layman of its era, 
as well as to the 
professional, that it 
merits a niche in 
the halls of general 
education. 


) fring dance today 
has come to have 
this significance. 
With the birth of 
the ‘‘natural”’ 
dance, educators 
recognized the hu- 
man body as a me- 
dium for expression 
which did not re- 
quire the long and 
arduous training 
previously demand- 
ed of the dancer. 
In other words, it 
became possible for 
the amateur, the 
layman, to enter a 
field previously 
limited to profes- 
sionals. And not 
only did a change 
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June, 1939 


Gayety and lightness is a 
much a characteristic of the 
Mary Wigman modern dance 
as the dark and demoniac; a 
photo of Miss Hanya Holm, 
head of the New York Wig. 
man School of the Modern 
Dance. 


in the.technical basis of the dance occasion its inclusion 
in educational programs, but the change in spirit of the 
dance was an even more fundamental factor in this 
development. The theory and practice of art today is 
based on a consciously intimate relationship between 
life and art; between the artist and the inarticulate 
masses from whose depths and for whose fulfillment 
he creates. Here we find the elements of the primitive 






German girls engaged in a “Motion Choir” performance, a form of spontaneous mass dancing developed by Mary Wigman, as seen 
in her famous Dresden school whose only American counterpart is situated in New York, under Miss Wigman’s leadership and a 
faculty imported from Dresden. 
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and the purely professional classicists united in a new 

hilosophy of art that includes both the release and 
fulfillment of the layman, and the specialization and 
finesse of the artist. And with this new spirit there is 
arising an entirely new class of creators that marks 
also a return to the universal creation of primitive cul- 
ture, The educational significance of this development 
is extremely important. 

Primitive man found in every phase of his existence 
some active outlet for his emotions and creative im- 
pulses. But we are all aware of how the complexities 
—even the very facilities of modern life have served 
to hamper and often to destroy the innate desire to 
make things, to express spontaneously and directly our 
feelings and impressions. And this constriction in ex- 
pression, and its consequent deadening of sensitivity to 
external impressions and inner impulses, have at last 
been recognized as psychologically unsound, and detri- 
mental to the free development of the individual. In 
an effort to combat this, and to reinstate some of the 
healthier, emotional habits of primitive peoples, pro- 
gressive educators everywhere are advocating instruc- 
tion in some branch of art as a necessary element in 
every educational program. The purpose is not, of 
course, to develop a race of artists, but rather to give 
to everyone some medium through which his emotional 
impulses and impressions can find release in creation. 
The dance is particularly suited to this development of 
freedom of expression since it employs as its medium 
the human body itseli—a medium available to all, and 
needing only deliverance from bodily inhibitions and 
habitual movements to sound all the tones and varia- 
tions of human feelings and desires. 


|? is the realization of this problem, and an intense 
belief in the promise of the dance in the daily life 
of each of us that has prompted Mary Wigman 
to dedicate her art to the layman as well as to 
the artist of today and the future. 
Wherever there is the desire to deepen 
and broaden the experiences of being, 
wherever there is a search 

for a gateway to emotional 


A choric study of Wig- 
man pupils trained in 
the modern dance. 
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and physical release and freedom, there we can bring 
the promise and the fulfillment of the living dance, 

Mary Wigman herself and her teachers and co- 
workers believe in this promise. But how can it be, 
how has it been consummated in reality? In Germany, 
the dance has already liberated great numbers of office 
workers, factory workers, and housewives from the 
monotony and sterility of their narrow daily tasks. In 
America, it seems more likely that this liberation will 
begin in the schools and colleges before it reaches the 
working classes. But in each case the potentialities 
and aims are similar. In each case we ask that the 
dance reveal itself as a means of counterbalance against 
the narrow limits of daily physical and mental habits, 
and that it be‘the medium through which the individual 
and the group may achieve a new freedom in expres- 
sion. , 

If this is the goal of the dance in education—and I 
believe that this goal is in reality the ideal of those 
educators who would use the dance in an educational 
program—then the method of the dance must conform 
to and fulfill this goal. The field of physical education 
was perhaps the first in America to recognize the edu- 
cational value of the dance. But we must not be misled 
by this to limit the dance to the field of physical educa- 
tion alone. Hygienically and physically, rhythmic ex- 
ercise has certain advantages and values that are lacking 
in purely gymnastic training. But the dance is not 
only a medium for physical education, but also a me- 
dium for education in a much broader sense. The 
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special value of the dance in education 
is in the very fact that it provides a 
simultaneous development of the phys- 
ical and creative faculties of the stu- 
dent. The dance in this sense is unique 
in physical training and in what we 
may call cultural development. To 
deny this possibility is to forfeit the 
very qualities that make the dance 
educationally of special value. If we 
do not realize the full scope of the 
dance in education, we have been false 
to the ideals of the dance and to our- 
selves as well. 


CTUALLY, what is the process 

by which this promise can be real- 
ized? ‘The method to the dance as it 
is conceived by Mary Wigman can be 
divided theoretically into two compos- 
ite parts: the actual physical training 
of the body and the creative develop- 
ment of the individual. In practice 
these two elements must not, and can- 
not, properly, be isolated. They must 
be present together from the beginning 
and fuse inevitably into a harmonic 
whole. But for analysis, it will be 
necessary to speak first of one, and 
then of the other, of these two phases 
of training. 

The physical approach to the dance 
of Mary Wigman is through natural 
movements developed in relation to the 
physical world in which the dancer 





Hanya Holm, Mary Wigman’s chief 

pedagogical representative in America 

and head of the New York Wigman 
School in a “passive” dance pose. 


A choric study of Wigman School pupils in a movement of “relaxation.” 
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must move. It is not a “system” of 
exercises applicable like a formulg on 
all occasions, but a method of ap. 
proach to the liberations of the bojy 
for freedom in movement. The ke 
quence, proportion, and direction of 
this physical training vary with the 
needs of the individual pupil and the 
group. The medium, which we call 
“dance-gymnastics,” is based op a 
knowledge of the structure and fune. 
tion of the human body and its relation 
to time, space, and energy. 

We know, for example, that the 
body functions in movement through 
the aid of the joints, the muscles, and 
the organs of respiration. Actually 
of course, the entire metabolism of the 
body is concerned in all physical ang 
emotional activity, but for our imme. 
diate purposes an understanding of the 
nature and possibilities of these three 
elements is sufficient. 

For the amateur and the profes. 
sional, then, the initial approach jg 
through the dance-gymnastic. In this 
we include the elementary body train. 
ing in relaxation, tension, and swing. 
As the body becomes more and more 
pliable in function, we progress to 
movement in space, which introduces 
endless subtleties and difficulties. We 
come also to a consideration of the 
element of time, and _ specifically to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Our Thirty-Seventh 


‘Annual Convention 


By 


A. LESTER CRAPSER 


Director of Health Education 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


of the 1930 Annual Convention of the American 

Physical Education Association which was held in 
Boston will recall that his description had an historical 
theme as its keynote—that convention held in the 
“cradle of American history” being characterized as 
a “new era” in the profession, historically significant 
as the largest convention of our profession and in many 
other respects contributing historic events. 

Last year Floyd Rowe in giving us the story of 
the Detroit Convention characterized the meetings held 
in that great industrial center as a “working conven- 
tion,” and proceeded to show very clearly how everyone 
contributed to this “working” idea, when they were 
in the environment of this city of great mass production 
factories. 

As our research workers would put it, there seems 
to be a tendency for conventions to take on the spirit 
of the localities in which they are held. Boston, with 
its Tercentenary gave us an “historic convention” ; 
Detroit, with its teeming factories gave us a “working 
convention”; and now, Philadelphia as the city of 
Brotherly Love gives us a “Friendly Convention.” 

Even before the thirty-seventh annual convention 
opened, all the speakers were given a foretaste of this 
friendly spirit through a very gracious letter from 
Chairman Lloyd of the hospitality committee. <A 
lengthy observation of the registration procedure indi- 
cated that at the very beginning the delegates were 
brought into the friendly atmosphere that was to pre- 
vail throughout the entire session. Perhaps the best 
proof of this was the fact that our President-Elect 
never lost his smile when the lady at the desk tried 
to collect a sustaining member’s fee from him which 
he had already paid. As if to demonstrate just how 
far Philadelphia could go in the way of real friendli- 
ness, Temple University gave a buffet supper (with 
emphasis on the “supper” and not on the “buffet’’) to 
over 7/00. This is the first time in the history of our 
conventions, as far as may be ascertained, that a com- 
plimentary meal has been served. Perhaps the dances 
helped in contributing toward the friendly spirit that 
prevailed throughout the convention, as not only did 
this convention have the traditional dinner dance in 
connection with the banquet, which was attended by 
over 575 people, but in addition a dance was given 
on the opening night following the reception to the 
“Honor Award Fellows.” ‘The spirit carried up to the 
very last moment when those delegates who took the 
invitational trip to Valley Forge were delightfully en- 


Tote of you who read Carl Schrader’s summary 





tertained by Mr. Henry S. Woolman, Trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, at a lawn luncheon on his 
estate. 

Space does not permit enumeration of all the various 
instances that characterized the spirit of the meetings, 
and something must be told to indicate the real achieve- 
ments of the convention. 

Perhaps only those who have had the opportunity 
of conducting National Conventions can appreciate all 
of the detail covered by Convention Manager Grover 
W. Mueller and his committees, but all who attended 
the Philadelphia meeting know that nothing was left 
undone in the way of satisfactory arrangements. 
Professional-training institutions were provided with 
printed letters and return post cards to arrange for 
their alumni reunions, special messengers kept all meet- 
ings on their proper time schedules, transportation was 
adequately taken care of, seats were always provided 
in over-flow meetings, no one who registered was with- 
out a seat for the demonstration, and no telegrams of 
regrets were read. 

Chronologically told, the story of our 37th Annual 
Convention begins with the pre-convention meetings 
held on Tuesday, April 19th, when the Society of State 
Directors and the Executive Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation held important meetings, and early delegates 
were privileged to witness swimming and dance dem- 
onstrations, in addition to visits to schools and colleges 
and other points of interest. On Wednesday morning 
the Research Section and the Committee on National 
Physical Achievement Standards for girls held forth. 
The Legislative Council also had a meeting. In the 
afternoon discussional demonstrations were given by 
the Camping, Dancing, Men’s Athletic, Therapeutics, 
Swimming, Women’s Athletic, Teacher Training and 
Recreational Sections, with more than 850 attending 
the dancing demonstration given by Miss Doris Hum- 
phreys of New York City. These meetings were fol- 
lowed by the buffet supper already referred to, which 
was served in Mitten Hall at Temple University. 

Wednesday evening at the first general session of 
the convention very cordial addresses of welcome were 
given by Mayor Moore and Superintendent Broome. 
Miss Lee very graciously responded and then proceeded 
to bestow the Honor Awards for meritorious service 
to the physical education profession upon the follow- 
ing: 

James A. Babbitt 
Marjorie Bouvé 


Edwin C. Broome 
Harry Burns 
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Gertrude Colby . 
Ernst Hermann 
Charles H. Keene 
Helen McKinstry 
Elmer Dayton Mitchell 
Emil Rath 


The following awards were given Jn Absentia: 
Henry Schuyler Anderson Louise Freer 
William E. Day Frances Musselman 
Carlos B. Ellis Jay B. Nash 


Previously at the Southern District Convention the 
Honor Award had been presented to Mr. Fielding H. 
Yost; and at the Mid-West District Convention to Miss 
Abby Shaw Mayhew, Mr. E. C. Delaporte, and Dr. 
Dudley Reed. 

Satisfaction as to the selections of the committee for 
awards was evidenced by the large number of people 
who passed through the reception line to congratulate 
the recipients of the highest honor in their profession. 

The general session on Thursday morning presented 


James Edward Rogers 
James F. Rogers 
Lynn W. St. John 
Randall D. Warden 
Agnes Wayman 


- two very fine talks by Eugene Nixon of California and 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the N. E. A. Journal. 
Mr. Nixon emphasized the social-moral values inherent 
in the physical education program and called upon us 
all to get down to work to assume the leadership for 
promoting a worthwhile society. He made us feel our 
importance as moral leaders in the new social fabric 
that must evolve from these times. In addition to these 
talks Carl Schrader conducted a symposium on the 
National Physical Achievement Standards, which was 
helpful in interpreting this project to the workers in 
the field. 

At noon on Thursday some seventeen reunion lunch- 
eons took place simultaneously, with the usual good 
time being had by all. 

The dinner dance and banquet on Thursday night 
deserves a whole page of description in itself. Those 
folks who figure these banquets as costing too much 
for a school teacher are the ones who have never at- 
tended one. For an ordinary supper and a ticket to 
the theatre you will pay just as much as the banquet 
costs—and the show nor the food won’t be half as 
good. We might be able to permit Dr. Maroney to 
step down from the presidency, and if, as he indicates, 
he would like to drop from the Legislative Council, we 
might accede to his request, but we could never stand 
the catastrophe of his refusing to be a toastmaster. 
Not only were we entertained by Toastmaster Maroney 
and others, we were enlightened by Dr. McKenzie upon 
the physical education activities of Benjamin Franklin, 
and inspired by the address of Dr. William Mather 
Lewis of Lafayette College and his common sense 
suggestions for physical education. Following the ban- 


quet dancing held sway at which many old acquaint-’ 


anceships were renewed and new ones made. 

The general session on Friday morning found the 
climax of attendance with over 1,000 people filling the 
ball room of the Benjamin Franklin to listen to ad- 
dresses by William G. Moorhead, State Director of 


1This paper appears in full in this issue of the Journat. Other papers 
will be published in subsequent issues. 
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Pennsylvania, Miss Nellie Lee Holt of Missouri 
Edwin B. Twitmyer of the Psychological Laborato 
and Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
economic adjustments that education has been call 
upon this year to face were naturally more of less 
touched upon by many of the speakers. Mr. Moorhead 
felt that physical education should gather into its pro. 
gram all vital procedures and eliminate those that could 
easily be set aside for a time. He asked that physical 
educators present to their communities the ideq that 
their work is “perhaps the most significant and far. 
reaching contribution that has ever been made to the 
enrichment of any educational program of any People 
at any time.” 

Miss Nellie Lee Holt propounded the idea that the 
new emphasis of physical education should be “int 
leisure activity for social responsibility.” She fee 
that at the present time physical education has the on 
vital activities program for the child. In her wor 
with “little criminals” in the state reformatory, Miss 
Holt was asked to pick eighteen college-trained men 
to work with her, and she gave the Dean of the Physica 
Education School of Missouri University the compli. 
ment of asking him to pick these men. Summed up, 
Miss Holt said that physical educators must lead in 
educating for leisure time for moral qualities as wel 
as social. 

Mr. Twitmyer emphasized the topic that is receiving 
so much attention today, namely, the relation of physical 
education to mental health, but discussed this relation- 
ship from the standpoint of the adolescent period in 
particular. The value of objective interests in over- 
coming shy and introspective tendencies in personality 
was brought out as well as the importance of the 
tendencies developed at this age upon the habits and 
happiness of later life. 

The Convention luncheon found the same friendly 
spirit of the whole convention very much in evidence 
and the occasion livened by the ever popular A. P. B.A. 
Quartette, and two stimulating talks by Dr. Frederick 
Cozens of the University of California on “Our Fail- 
ures in Physical Education” and Dr. A. S. Lamb on 
“Our Successes in Physical Education.” Dr. Cozens, 
in his brief discussion of “Our Failures in Physica 
Education,” emphasized mainly our lack of scientific 
approach in solving many of our problems and our 
neglect of many vital and lasting values in the program 
in thé attempt to seek immediate and transitory satis 
factions. Dr. Lamb, on the other hand, argued at the 
outset that, if there have been failures in physical 
education, the fault lay mainly in the lack of standards 
of success. He asserted that the real standard of ste 
cess for physical education should be the “recognition 
of a program of creative expression for the whl 
being.” ,; 

The last general session of the convention was held 
on Friday afternoon at which time two papers giving 
different viewpoints on “Posture” were read by Dr. 
J. F. Rogers of Washington and Dr. Armin Klein of 
Boston. Dr. Rogers gave a radical but most thought 
provoking viewpoint in regard to the efficacy of mudh 
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of the present posture work in our schools, claiming 
that the human spine is so elastic that it always returns 
to the curvature with which it started before special 
attempts are made to straighten it. To (Dr. Rogers, 
the inference was that the straight position was evi- 
dently abnormal for most individuals, especially those 
who were constituted by heredity not to have a straight 
spine, and therefore as soon as possible the individual 
relapses to the normal position. There is a normal 
curve of distribution among individuals in regard to 
the normal curve of the spine. He furthermore belittled 
the effect of posture on health and immunity. He closed 
with the point that in so far as posture exercises are 
helpful in overcoming unnatural schoolroom conditions 
“the simple work now carried on in classrooms by 
physical educators and regular teachers, produces in 
the long run as good results as that directed by ortho- 
pedic surgeons and carried out in costly clinics.” Dr. 
Klein presented a very scientific viewpoint of body 
mechanics and of the necessity of good posture for 
health. He stated that in the Chelsea survey it was 
found that “improvement in body mechanics resulted 
in greater improvement in nutrition, health, and mo- 
rale.” He even asserted that here was good evidence 
that good posture training produced lower morbidity 


‘rates. Improvement in body mechanics is to be ex- 
~ pected with posture training. Dr. Klein quoted his 


experience to show that “there are few children whose 
posture cannot be improved under proper training,” 
and that habits of good body mechanics could become 
fixed and lasting. He asked that all accept the propo- 
sition that good body mechanics is not prevalent, that it 
does bear a relationship to good health, and that posture 
training should be instituted to assure better health. 
He described practical methods of teaching posture and 
closed with a plea that the subject be made universal 
in the grade schools. The balance of the meeting was 
devoted to routine reports. 

Friday evening at the Palestra of the University of 
Pennsylvania a demonstration was held in which more 
than 1,500 participants from the public schools, colleges, 
recreation centers and. clubs performed for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of those attending the con- 
vention. This was a colorful, interesting and well 
organized event, of which Philadelphia may justly feel 
proud. 

The student meeting on Saturday morning was at- 
tended by more than 600 people, and proved rather 
conclusively that this event has every right to become 
a fixture at our National Conventions. 

The observations of the summarizer would indicate 
that there were two factors which might be given con- 
sideration. First, that section summarizers might very 
advantageously give a five or ten minute summary on 
the general program of the high spots in the section 
meetings. So much goes on at a National Convention 
that no individual can attend all the meetings and the 
general meeting would give an opportunity for the 
delegates to become acquainted with the important 


things which have gone on at meetings which they could 
not attend. 
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Second, it seemed a great mistake to have all of the 
Convention meetings over by Friday. Hundreds of 
people in positions which did not permit their getting 
away during the week, who lived in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, would have liked to have attended meet- 
ings on Saturday morning. In fact, a large number of 
teachers in service attended the student meeting and a 
still greater number would have attended had meetings 
been arranged for Saturday morning. The excursion 
trips for those who come great distances might well be 
arranged as a pre-convention feature and have the 
Saturday program contain something of interest and 
profit to those who cannot get away sooner. 

The whole story has not been told. There are many 
whose names should be mentioned and coupled with 
favorable descriptive adjectives. There are many im- 
portant and interesting facts brought out in the papers 
read which space does not permit enlarging upon. 
There are numerous instances which might bring out 
more forcefully the friendly spirit that pervaded the 
whole convention, but only the sum is equal to the 
whole of its parts and this is a SUMMARY. 

Statistically the summary of the 37th Annual Con- 
vention looks like this: 


TO TI: vo 6.65 ce ached 1945 
Total new memberships .............. 460 
Banquet attendance .............0006: 575 
Commercial Exhibitors ............... 25 


It is my sincere belief that any profession which in 
these times of depression can conduct an annual con- 
vention with practically two thousand delegates and.in- 
crease its membership by 460 new members deserves 
congratulation. And while congratulations are being 
handed out, we should not forget the management 
of the convention headquarters—the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin. This hotel excelled in courtesy and service. 
Our commercial exhibitors deserve our thanks and 
patronage by reason of their courteous and helpful 
suggestions in exhibiting their products which are so 
valuable to us in our work. 

Philadelphia gave us a “friendly convention” and 
made many friends in the doing. And now we will 
turn to the summaries of the section meetings. 


CAMPING SECTION 


Chairman: Colba F. Gucker, Lincoln School, Columbia 

The first meeting on Wednesday afternoon featured a talk 
and demonstration by Robert P. Elmer, M.D., Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania, who is a noted authority and author in archery and 
who has many times been national champion. He was assisted 
by Phillip Rounsevelle, archery manufacturer and author of a 
book on the teaching of archery. Seventy-five delegates at- 
tended this first session. 

At the second session on Friday addresses were given by 
Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster of Riverdale Country School, 
New York City, recently President of the Camp Directors As- 
sociation of America and by Miss Barbara Ellen Joy, Director 
of Joy Camps and Specialist in Counsellor Training Courses. 
The second paper was read by Miss Katherine Von Wenck of 
Oberlin College. 

Mr. Hackett pointed out the fact that the summer camp is 
rapidly blazing new trails in the training of the young. It is 
teaching them how to live and work together, how to co-operate 


(Continued on page 38) 
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By 


R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., L.L.D. 


President, 


American Academy of Physical Education 


The sixth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and program of 


national organizations in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation, 


HEN a child comes into the world the par- 
Ws" ask themselves certain questions. Is it 

normal, healthy, and born at full term? How 
shall it be brought up to become a good and useful 
citizen? Will it become great and famous? 

And so we may well ask ourselves at the birth of 
the American Academy of Physical Education: firstly, 
is the time ripe for such a Society? Secondly, if so, 
how shall its activities be directed so that it will be 
of the greatest service to our profession, and so reflect 
credit on us, its founders? Thirdly and lastly, will it 
be able to take a commanding and authoritative place 
in directing philosophical and scientific progress in our 
peculiar field of education? 

When Charles II founded the Royal Society in 
England its membership was composed of eminent men 
who represented all branches of science. To the Junta 
of Benjamin Franklin no subject connected with life 
was foreign, and to a teacher all knowledge is of in- 
terest, but we have found the fences growing higher 
between the fields, and the specialization of knowledge 
becoming more and more accentuated. Concentration 
on one phase of endeavor has become so intense it has 
been necessary to found academies or societies to gov- 
ern literature, music, painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture; to take the lead in physics, electricity, engineering, 
and even in education the mathematicians, humanists, 
the chemists and the sociologists have their societies and 
academies. It has become more and more apparent to 
some of us that the time has come for such a body as 
this. 

Fifty per cent of the value of being right is to be 
right at the right time. 

Twenty years ago a great philosopher and thinker 
in our ranks, Luther Halsey Gulick, thought there 
should be such an academy to encourage research and 
original creative work in physical education, and many 
hours were spent reading manuscripts, discussing them, 
and judging their merits, with the intention of making 
awards; but the child of his imagination was born 


before its time. It dwindled in the atmosphere of 
struggle and strain. Every member of the group was 
fighting for the bare recognition of his subject in a 
hostile educational world, and so it died and is almost 
forgotten. Today we enter on the same experiment, 
What are our chances? 


oe education is now firmly entrenched in 
the statute books governing education of nearly all 
the states. It is included on the curriculum of almost 
all colleges and universities, usually with academic 
credits and penalties. 

If one picks up the catalogues of such publishers as 
Macmillan, Barnes, Lea and Febiger, and Saunders, to 
mention only a few, one finds textbooks on our subject, 
most of them by our own Fellows, occupying prominent 
places on their educational lists. In Budapest, I saw 
rows of them on the bookshelves of the Royal Hun- 
garian College of Physical Education. They have even 
penetrated to Berlin, Zurich and Dresden. American 
methods and ideas are being spread abroad more and 
more, throughout Europe and South America, as well 
as among our own people. Such an organization as 
ours is in the air, so to speak. Already, in Europe, a 
Scientific Society has been formed, limited to forty 
members, to take the leadership in all investigations 
on subjects connected with physical education. It is 
entering on its third year, and in its ranks are the most 
distinguished physicians and professors in the colleges 
of physical education organized to train teachers fo: 
their schools and colleges. They are going at this 
problem with a care and thoroughness from which we 
might well take a lesson. 


be me take you through two of them. ‘To see the 
Royal Hungarian College of Physical Education we 
drive across the bridge from Pest to Buda and enter 
a court yard with a main building and two side wings, 
one for men and the other for women, each with it 
own gymnasium, dormitories, and dining room. In one 
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the girls are taking a dancing lesson, the Czardas. I 
ask if this is the peasant dance and they say, “No, it is 
a development from it”; and then they show me the 
real peasant dance, very monotonous and crude in com- 
parison. In the main building Dr. Szukovathy, the 
Director, takes us through the classrooms for anatomy, 
physiology and chemistry ; through the dancing, fencing, 
and boxing rooms ; the club rooms for men and women, 
to the Convocation Hall, where we meet and speak to 
the students ; then down to the ground floor and dining 
room and out into the field behind, with its tennis courts 
and dirt floored gymnasium, where a class is taking 
gymnastics, largely influenced by the movements de- 
signed by Nils Bukh. On the field, girls are doing 
the high jump at about 3’ 6”, and learning four styles 
_—-scissors, straight, roll-over and reverse. They work 
for style and not for great height. They play a kind 
of handball, modified from basketball. The men are 
studying the technique of athletics with the utmost 
seriousness. ‘They have a good coach who also has 
charge of the Olympic team, and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all that is going on in America. They are 
experimenting on the track with starting blocks to 
report at the next Olympic Committee meeting. The 
living quarters of the Director contain a fine library 
and rich collection of pictures and prints on physical 
education culled from all over the world. We talk 
together of the future of our work and of its struggle 
for recognition in the past and especially of ways and 
means to clear up the many problems that still await 
solution. He is optimistic, and points with pride to 
his hundred students, boys and girls drawn from the 
old kingdom of Hungary, with but a sprinkling of 
foreigners, who will carry their influence for good 
wherever they go. 


a * let us go out of Berlin, through Charlotten- 
burg to the Hochschule fur Leibesgebungen, at 
the Stadium with Carl Diem, whose book of observa- 
tions on his recent American trip is well known. He 
is a teacher, lecturer, propagandist and director, all in 
one, and is ably assisted by his wife, a practical gymnast 
and good athlete. We enter the Stadium which seats 
about 40,000. Inside is a cycle track, then a running 


Dr. John Brown, Jr. 
International Y.M.C.A. 
Vice-President American 
Academy of Physical 
Education 
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J. B. Nash, Ph.D. 
New York University 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American Academy of 
Physical Education 





track and field. Opposite is the swimming pool, 100 
meters long, divided into three sections for teaching. 
In the rear are the barracks for athletes, dining room, 
laboratories and classrooms. In one laboratory are x-ray 
pictures of athletic injuries; spicules of bone showing 
in tendons at the site of old sprains; injuries to joints; 
fractures and dislocations ; hearts, big and small, before 
and after exercise and prolonged training; all taken 
with German thoroughness and precision. And now 
we go through a long tunnel which burrows below the 
race track of the Berlin Jockey Club, and come up on 
a plain divided into fields, with ranges of tennis courts 
along the edge; light and airy dormitories for women ; 
near them an out-of-door circle surrounded by shrubs 
and trees for dancing; and an out-of-door amphi- 
theatre for lectures and demonstrations; on to the run- 
ning track and athletic fields. Sixty students are taking 
a two weeks’ refresher course in preparation for the 
three months’ course that begins next week. The pool 
is “T’”’ shaped, 100 meters each way, with 10 lanes for 
racing. The great diving stand can be reached only 
by swimming to it. There are even fish in the pool 
for the mosquitoes. We go into the adjoining new 
building that is to be part of the main school; it is 
not yet all built. The storeroom shows samples of 
every sort of athletic implement, javelins, disci, ham- 
mers, shots, balls of every size, weight and material, all 
neatly placed and labelled as in a museum. 

There is a great Turn hall and a smaller one with 
apparatus ingeniously stored in a bay; fencing room 
and wrestling room. with mats rolled up into lockers 
at the sides and a boxing room with rings roped off 
and punching bags, light and soundless, also heavy 
bags hung on moving trolleys that permit the boxer 
to follow the yielding ball from place to place around 
the ring. 

The courses start about every three months and run 
from two weeks to three years. The students lend 
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themselves as material for observation on the physi- 
ology of exercise. 

Here is a great institution, drawing its students from 
all over the world, America included, and aiming to 
lead the world in physical education. Eventually it 
will be the center for post graduate work in physical 
education just as the clinics of Vienna attract physi- 
cians who wish to specialize in their subject and get 
the most advanced work in it. 

In 1932 America will be invaded by the students and 
professors of such institutions as these and they will be 
eager to see for themselves what we are doing. 


OW, then, can the Academy of Physical Education 
help in keeping us abreast of this great interna- 
tional movement of which we are a part? The tune 
we should play should, like the scale, have eight notes. 
1. We should elect to fellowship only those who 
are making a valuable contribution to our subject. I 
feel that we should be ruthless in rejecting candidates 
who are mentally moribund; and indefatigable in 
searching out those whose work needs the encourage- 
ment of recognition. 

2. We should find where trust funds are available 
for educational purposes and direct the attention of 
trustees to the importance of our own work as a sub- 
ject for investigation. 

3. We should direct the attention of promising stu- 
dents to this field, interest them in it, and start them 
on it. When they show promise we should get them 
fellowships. 

4. We should reward by medals, diplomas, and cash 
prizes any essays or investigations showing real merit 
and scholarship. This is often the turning point in a 
student’s life. 

5. We should advertise such awards by magazine 
articles, report on them in educational and scientific 
and medical journals. 

6. We should publicly criticise favorably or un- 
favorably any legislation that has to do with physical 
education and athletics so as to correct a false value 
or encourage a wavering community. 

7. We should edit or publish a quarterly with the 
resumé of the work that is significant both here and 
abroad. This might be combined in some way with 
the Research Quarterly which now appears, or take the 
form of Proceedings to be distributed to the various 
libraries. 

8. We should keep in touch with Corresponding 
Fellows in Europe, Asia, and South America, and find 
out what they are doing and reprint what they have 
contributed. 

For this we need an endowment to cover the cost 
of awards, diplomas and other prizes, and also for 
translating, editing and publishing; which should be 
raised by private subscription and other means. This 
is necessary to keep and nourish the new born infant. 
If this is raised to a substantial.sum and if the eight 
notes I have enumerated are sounded there is no reason 
why this new born Academy should not thrive and 
grow up to useful maturity, taking its proper authori- 


tative position among its sister academies ; 
tific and educational world. 


Note: The constitutional provisions and the 
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membership rol} 


of the Academy are given in complete form below: 


(11) Howard Braucher (2 
(12) Amy Homans 
(13) William Stecher, M.D. 


(1) Clark W. Hetherington 
(2) R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. (20) Paul C. Phillips, M.D 
(3) William Burdick, M.D. it 
(4) Thomas Storey, M.D. 
(5) Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. (22F 


(6) Carl Schrader 
(7) J. H. McCurdy, M.D. (2 
(8) Jessie Bancroft 

(9) Wilbur Bowen (deceased) (26)Elmer D. Mitchell 
(10) Dudley Reed, M.D. 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


American Arademy of Physical Education 
(19) John F. Bovard, Ph.D. 





(21) A. S. Lamb, MD. 

F. R. Rogers, Ph.D. 
(23) John Brown, M.D. 
(24) J. Anna Norris, MD. 
E. C. Schneider, Ph.D. 





(27) C. H. McCloy, Php, 

(28) Elizabeth Burchenal 

Arthur H. Steinhaus, 
Ph.D. 





(14) E. H. Arnold (deceased) (30) Mabel Lee 


(15) George Meylan, M.D. 


(31) Emil Rath 
(32) Frederick W. Cozens, 


(16) Jesse F. Williams, M.D. Ph.D. 


(17) William LaPorte 
(18) C. W. Savage 


(33) N. P. Neilson 
(34) Frank S. Lloyd 


CONSTITUTION 


Name: The name of this organization shall be the AMERI- 


CAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Purpose: The purpose of the American Academy of Physical 


Education is to advance knowledge in the field of physical 
education, to uplift its standards, and uphold its honor by:— 


pK 
2. 


3. 


Types of Fellows: 


Electing to its fellowship those who have made, or are mak- 
ing, significant contributions to the subject. 

Making available trust funds for purposes of Research in 
physical education. 

Encouraging promising students to enter this field of in- 
vestigation. 

Recognizing work of high merit and scholarship by appro- 
priate awards. 

Spreading abroad information by publishing the results of 
investigation. 

Furthering legislation on the subject in local, state, and 
federal circles. 

Keeping in touch with significant work being done outside 
of America. 


Membership shall consist of men and 


women designated as follows: 


1. 
ya 


Charter Fellows: 


Fellows—active members who shall constitute the govern- 
ing body of the Academy. 

Fellows in Memoriam—members of the profession, not liv- 
ing, who have rendered outstanding service in the field of 
physical education. 

Corresponding Fellows—members of the profession in other 
lands who have rendered outstanding service in the field of 
physical education. 

Associate Fellows—men and women in related fields who 
have rendered outstanding service in the field of physical 
education. 


The “Charter Fellows” group shall be 


built by the process of electing five members at a time. These 
five elect five more, etc., until the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. (NOTE: The first five met in the fall of 19% 
and this process of electing five more proceeded until the adop- 
tion of the Constitution on December 31, 1930 at which time the 
list included twenty-nine names. This group shall be known 
as “Charter Fellows” and shall adopt the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association.) 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Mid-West District 


Association Convention 


A Summary 


ESPITE the depression, ; 
the Mid-West Association By 
of the American Physical 

Education Association was un- 
usually well attended. Over eight 
hundred delegates were regis- 
tered and many others were in 


The writer heard many favor- 
able comments with reference to the efficient organiza- 
tion of Mr. Harold Wood in handling the multifarious 
tasks, pleasant and otherwise, that fall to the lot of 
the convention manager. 

The city of Columbus, the public schools, and the 
hotel management were delightful hosts, and everything 
possible was done to add to the comfort of those 
present. 

The interest of the delegates was manifested through- 
out by the fine attendance at not only the general ses- 
sions, but at the sectional meetings. A fine profes- 
sional attitude was also noted, speakers were attentively 
listened to, few delegates left the meetings before the 
end of the program, and the convention each year is 
taking on more of a professional and less of a social 
atmosphere. 

In general it may be said that the sectional meetings 
were better prepared and better attended than has 
frequently been the case in the past. Perhaps one 
criticism may be made with reference to the sectional 
meetings, and that was the lack of opportunity for 
discussion. In some instances the time allotment did 
not permit of a complete presentation of the papers 
prepared by the speakers. It has been the observation 
of the writer over a period of several years, that sec- 
tional chairmen, in their enthusiasm to arrange an 
interesting program, attempt to present too many speak- 
ers. A time schedule such as was followed by the 
research section will facilitate matters and avoid em- 
barrassment for both the chairman and speakers. 

The demonstration program of the Columbus public 
schools was well organized and proved most interesting 
to all who availed themselves. of the opportunity to 
see it. 

Mr. Emil Rath, the retiring president, made an able 
presiding officer the opening evening. In addition to 
the addresses of welcome this occasion was featured 
by the enlightening addresses of Mr. Rath and of Miss 
Lee, President of the National Association, and was 
fittingly brought to a close with the presentation of 
honor awards. 

The editor has requested that the summarization be 





J. H. McCULLOCH 


Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 


rather brief, but this of necessity 
must follow, as any attempt to 
cover the many outstanding con- 
tributions made by the various 
speakers would be rather feeble 
and inadequate. Future issues of 
the JouRNAL will present in full 
as many as possible of the pa- 
pers read at the convention. 

The general trend of Dr. Boyd H. Bode’s paper as 
well as that of Dr. Charles Scott Berry was that educa- 
tion has ceased to think of mind and body as separate 
units, and must consider the individual as an organic 
whole. The former developed the fact that physical 
education may contribute to education by opening up 
the territories of art, sciences and morals. The latter 
added a unique touch for many by stressing the edu- 
cation of the accessory muscles as a contribution to 
the art of fine living. 

“Physical Education’s Contribution to the Mental 
Health of Students” was admirably presented by Dr. 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent, of the Merrill Palmer School, 
Detroit. She began by stating that the teacher of phy- 
sical education is the psychologist’s first ally. Her paper 
forcefully brought out the importance of the physical 
education teacher in bringing out the qualities of lead- 
ership, health of personality, creative expression of 
emotions, and self discipline. | 

Pertinent questions with reference to the administra- 
tion and organization of the physical education pro- 
gram on the elementary, secondary school and college 
levels were raised by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In addition he discussed the matter 
of selection of those to enter the profession and in this 
connection suggested that physical educators, along with 
all other teachers, should represent the highest forty 
per cent in scholarship and personality. Discussion of 
preparation of teachers and the budgetary status of 
physical education added much to an interesting paper. 

One of the high lights of the convention was the num- 
ber of delegates who remained through the session on 
Saturday morning. These delegates were well reward- 
ed by a fine discussion by Carl L. Schrader and Dr. 
Jesse Feiring Williams on “Formal versus Informal 
Methods in Physical Education” and by Dr. Clifford 
Lee Brownell’s paper on “Educational Progress and 
Hard Times.” A more complete summary of the dis- 
cussion on methods is advisable because no papers were 
submitted for publication. Mr. Robert Nohr, Jr., has 


summed up the discussion as follows: 
Mr. Carl Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
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cation in Massachusetts, in his introductory remarks, 
gave a brief summary of the changes which education 
has undergone in teaching methods. He told of the 
early efforts in physical education teaching as being 
strictly bodily affairs and being disassociated with any- 
thing else. Gradually there has been a change to a 
more complete understanding of mind and body re- 
lationships, and its resulting effect on methods. In 
speaking of the newer or so-called natural methods of 
teaching, he made the statement that many teachers 
have tried to employ such methods knowing very little 
about them. In other words, they are so unnatural in 
their natural methods of teaching. In contrasting for- 
mal and informal procedure, he brought out the point 
that large numbers or large groups must of necessity 
be handled in the early beginnings of any physical edu- 
cation learnings by the formal method. It reaches the 
greatest number of people with the least amount of 
time. After a certain number of instructions, trials, 
and criticisms have been made in a formal manner, the 
students can then interpret in a proficiency period what 
they have learned. He also made clear the fact that 
certain fundamental formal alignments, ways of pro- 
cedure, explanations, and formal methods of criticizing 
errors are absolutely necessary in any teaching. 

The second speaker, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of 
Columbia University, spoke upon the informal methods 
of procedure. He brought out two generally accepted 
types of teaching. First, the creative or purposeful 
type which develops personality and brings out the more 
concomitant associated learnings which may be derived 
from physical activities, and, second, the mechanical 
type which is concerned primarily with the primary 
learnings. He also defended the natural or informal 
method against the criticism that it does not recognize 
technical learnings. He said that any artist in teaching 
will develop techniques. 

Teachers should not confine themselves to any one 
method. ‘They should try out various methods. Then 
by a process of elimination, bad methods may be dis- 
carded and good ones maintained. In all such experi- 
mentation, methods should be judged as right or wrong 
by whether they accomplish the aims and objectives. 
Method, therefore, is related to the kind of thing you 
are trying to do. Some activities are best taught in a 
more formal fashion, such as correctives and exercises 
for discipline purposes, and activities for developing 
qualities which are the outgrowth of certain primary 
learnings. Informal procedure will develop interests 
of people in activities, much more than the formal. 

The trouble in all discussion on the value of formal 
and informal method has been that such discussions 
naturally assume that certain activities are informal or 
formal. We must not confuse methods with subject- 
matter or activities. Activities are either natural or un- 
natural, and it is just as much possible to teach natural 
activities in a formal way as to teach unnatural activities 
in an informal way. Formal philosophy holds that 
nature is all wrong. Informal philosophy says that 


nature is right. Therefore the natural movement rep- 
resents a more natural racial pattern. 


The unnatural 
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method holds to the learnings of long established or. 
ganization. Informal method recognizes individual dif- 
ferences, and offers opportunity for the teacher to 
adjust method to meet situations. 

The final remarks by Dr. Williams brought out the 
point that perhaps advocates of the formal and informal 
method are in reality working along the same general 
lines—that those advocating the more informal method 
recognize the fact that we need some formal procedure 
to get an activity to go on and work properly. The 
difficulty has been that the extreme formalist uses these 
activities as his whole method, where the informalist 
uses a combination of both formal and informal pro- 
cedure. 

Several discussions from the floor brought out the 
fact that we need to give careful guidance to the child 
so that he may prepare himself for his place in society, 
and that when he knows how to use his activities, he 
should then be permitted to have more freedom on his 
own initiative. Both general discussions brought out 
the fact that all methods should be guided by and judged 
on the aims and objectives as determined by education, 
philosophy, and other factors. 

The third speaker on the program was Dr. Clifford 
Brownell of Columbia University. His topic was “Edu- 
cational Progress and Hard Times.” This paper hit 
upon some very serious and vital problems of our pro- 
fession during these difficult times. He stated that our 
program has three functions to perform: first, the im- 
provement of physical and mental health; second, the 
development of neuro-muscular skills in activities which 
may be used for leisure-time pursuits ; and third, the in- 
culcation of desirable social traits. In elaborating upon 
these functions he pointed out the fact that if education 
is concerned with the child’s entire personality, the 
school is compelled to assume at least a partial responsi- 
bility in these matters. He then asked the pertinent 
question: “Are you making an effort to cultivate a wide- 
spread interest in health and physical education in your 
daily contacts with students and citizens?’ A chal- 
lenge to maintain educational standards at the highest 
possible level was made in the following terse state- 
ments: “Roads and bridges can be built tomorrow. 
Youth lives and learns today.” 

No statement of the general sessions would be com- 
plete without a word about the banquet. Dr. Dudley B. 
Reed was “harbingering” (it’s easier to spell it than 
to say it) as toastmaster, and that’s enough to make 
any banquet a success, but as is not unusual at banquets, 
the surprises were not confined to the menu. Carl 
Schrader’s flight into the realm of poetry certainly 
caught many unawares, though a few may have ex- 
pected verse. The Attorney-General of the State of 
Ohio, Hon. Gilbert Bettman, gave a very interesting 
account of his department, and then on with the dance. 

Two other most interesting side lights were provided 
in the opportunity to visit the new physical education 
plant of Ohio State University, and the opportunity to 
witness Miss Mary Wigman’s Dance Recital held at 
Memorial Hall and to be present at the reception honor- 
ing Miss Wigman following her recital. 
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This general summary will now conclude with the 
summaries of the section meetings which have been sub- 


mitted. 
Y. W. C. A. SECTION 
Chairman: Vera ea —- Health Education 
; yland Y. W. C. A. } 
ie: ee Health Education Director, 
. w. Cc. A. : 

Pee cedtiiast meeting was held in honor of Miss Abby 
Shaw Mayhew who spoke on the development of physical edu- 
cation in China. On Wednesday evening, Miss Mayhew had 
been one of the four recipients to receive the Honor Award for 
Distinguished Service. At the section meeting held the same 
day two papers were read and discussed. 

“Group Gymnastics for Business, Industrial, and Home Wo- 
men,” was discussed by Dorothy Sumption, Ohio State Uni- 
"4 Sumption pointed out that such a program must be 
developed in terms of needs and interests of the group; and such 
items as age, physical capacity, needs (psychological as well 
as physical) analyzed. Gymnastics are more readily accepted 
by many women who have no ability in the various skills re- 
quired in sports and feel inferior in objective activities. Miss 
Sumption discussed why group gymnastics may meet the need 
of this group, what the nature of the activities should be, and 
the method of presentation. 

Miss Clara Rausch presented a paper on “Individual Gym- 
nastics for Business, Industrial, and Home Women.” 

Miss Rausch discussed the need for such a program as re- 
vealed by health examinations, and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for correction or prevention. The necessity of co-opera- 
tion with the physicians and of having the work done by speci- 
ally trained personnel, with facilities designed for this type of 
program, was shown. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman: Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit Public Schools. 

Summarizer: B. E. Wiggins, Columbus Public Schools. 

Miss Ethel Rockwell’s paper on “Curriculum Construction in 
Kalamazoo” is thought-provoking, and gives evidence of the 
present trend, which, incidentally, is a renaissance of the old 
Greek philosophy and practice of providing for the needs of 
the whole child. The bases, objectives, and development of 
the Kalamazoo program, as outlined in this paper, are indicative 
of a logically conceived and well-rounded program. The five 
general types of activities as outlined, including self-testing 
activities, games, sports, rhythmic play, and posture, indicate 
a very thoughtful and practical set-up throughout. It is obvious 
that this program contains sound objectives, progression, and 
comprehensiveness. 

“Games are legion”; and, as is well-known, the selection and, 
adjustment of the various types, and the degrees of skills em- 
bodied therein, become necessary if we meet the needs of the 
various ages, types, and so on to be found in any public school 
system. We need more games in which running, throwing and 
catching may be demonstrated on limited areas; a minimum of 
equipment and organization; and simple scoring methods. 

The second paper on “Curriculum Construction for Junior 
High Schools,” by Laurentine B. ‘Collins of Detroit, is a very 
clear-cut and comprehensive outline in physical education for 
junior high schools. It points out very succinctly some of the 
better-known and important problems with which we are con- 
fronted today. As a condition, mass production holds sway in 
almost everything in life, education included. We are compelled 
to meet this condition with the conviction in mind that the needs 
and heritage of childhood should be intelligently and systematic- 
ally met in individual form, and not by automatic pattern and 
practically limitless quantity. 

At first glance, one might say that the program as outlined 
is too rich in content and variety; that it would be difficult to 
thoroughly assimilate its richness and achieve simplified ob- 
jectives. However, with the set-up before one, the time allot- 
ment of 60 minutes per day for each pupil, the almost ideal 
facilities in the form of gymnasia, swimming pools, and play- 
grounds, and an adequate and well-trained instructional staff, 
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a finished product, relatively speaking, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to emerge within a reasonable period of time. 


The next topic was “A Symposium on National Physical 


Education Achievement Standards” with Dr. C. H. McCloy, 


University of Iowa, speaking on the disadvantages of these 
standards and Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, University of Michi- 


gan, on the advantages. Dr. McCloy summarized his points 
as follows: 


“Summing up, we cheerfully admit that these standards are 
surely better than none. They are not in line with the best 
we have known in education for twenty years. They are use- 
ful for motivation—as are the Badge Tests—and that is about 
all we can say for them. They are not an educational tool to 
which we as a profession can point with pride. They do not 
compare with even the poorer of standards in the mental field. 

“There is a need for more standards in the self-testing area, 
in the field of stunts, as well as of gymnastics and tumbling. 
This rich field is just opening up. Many studies in this field 
have been conducted, and data might easily be made available 
without further effort. 

“With our state and city directors, and the integrator—this 
should be easy indeed. May I suggest finally that standards 
of this type should be compiled with the educational contribution 
of other groups of tests and measurements in mind, so that 
the physical educator desiring to use the events and stan- 
dards proposed may, if he is so disposed, integrate them with a 
more refined program in the field of education. ...education not 
only of the physical, but through the physical.” 

Dr. Sharman then gave the following reasons why these 
standards are of value in physical education: 


1. The standards are objective. 

2. The standards are comprehensive. 

3. The content of these standards is universal in its use. 

4. The standards are definite forms or standards of achieve- 
ment in motor skills. 

5. A standardized procedure of administration is provided. 

6. The standards serve as an aid in diagnosing the difficulties 
and achievements of pupils. 

7. The use of the standards helps to point out any needed 


modification of the curriculum. 
8. The standards are valuable for use in the training of 


teachers and for stimulating teachers who are already 
in service. 


From these two discussions the summarizer drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

While the present set-up of the National Physical Achieve- 
ment Standards is necessarily faulty in many respects, the door 
is left wide open for remedying these defects by relatively 
simple methods. Many of Dr. McCloy’s contentions are well 
taken; but it would seem that to be thoroughly scientific, as 
he implies, would entail a nation-wide survey, innumerable 
conferences, statistical data, and much more that would com- 
plicate an already difficult situation in the matter of conduct- 
ing a program now and for some time past, very top-heavy. It 
seems to the reviewer that these or similar tests are merely in- 
tended as integrated parts of a program; and that we should 
aim for simplicity in all that the term. implies. 


MEN’S COLLEGE SECTION 

Chairman: J.H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti Normal College. 

Summarizer: Randolph W. Webster, University of Mich- 
igan, 

Dr. Jackson Sharman, University of Michigan, presented the 
first paper. Dr. Sharman applied the economic principle of 
supply and demand to the field of education. He stated further 
that the demand for teachers is relatively constant and that 
if each state knew definitely the number of teachers needed, the 
problem of regulating the supply could be attacked more in- 
telligently. However, predicting the supply of teachers pre- 
sents a difficult problem which is further complicated by many 
factors—the paramount one being certification and its relation 
to the methods and number of persons receiving certificates. 

Dr. Sharman asserted that the importance of a state program 
of teacher training was to regulate the supply of teachers to fit 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Swimming Japan 


What Can It Do in the Coming Olympiad? 





T. Yokoyama. 
200 m. free style—2 min. 16.4 
sec. and 400 m. free style—4 
min. 56.4 sec. 





T. Takemura. 
1500 m. free style—20 min. 2 
sec. 





R. Koike. 
200 m. breast stroke—2 min. 
54.0 sec. 


By 


K. ABE 


Foreign Relations Secretary 


Amateur Swimming Federation of Japan 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 

introduce the present status of Jap- 

anese swimming to the American 
friends who may be wondering how 
Japan could make such a brilliant devel- 
opment in swimming lately and what they 
are expected to perform in the coming 
Olympiad in Los Angeles. 

Indeed, it is not more than thirty years 
since “speed swimming” was first intro- 
duced to Japan. One reason to account 
for the quick success certainly lies in the 
old natural swimming so commonly exer- 
cised for centuries in the country and 
another reason may be attributed to the 
recent enthusiasm of the public in gen- 
eral sports. 

The writer will be more than satisfied 
if the following descriptions may be of 
some interest for the readers and if they 
could have any part in promoting the 
mutual friendship between the sporting 
generations of both nations. 


Before “Speed Swimming” Was Introduced 

The origin of swimming in Japan is, 
as in other countries, too remote and pre- 
historic to be found in any classic writing 
or sculpture. It is apparent, however, 
that the natural and primitive swimming 
had through the years developed, in the 
same category as fencing and “jujitsu,” 
under the direction of military arts, until 
about 300 years ago. 

Local swimming thus improved inde- 
pendently with its own special adaptation 
to the rivers, lakes or sea of its district. 
When the age of wars was overcome by 
“Tokugawa” and during the 300 years’ 
peaceful reign under this family, swim- 
ming more or less turned to an art dis- 
played in the presence of “Daimyo” (local 
governors) under very strict etiquette; 
though, on the other hand, watermanship 
was considered to be of no less impor- 
tance. This watermanship was trained 
by endurance swimming in groups cr by 
swimming against the river stream. 

This state continued till the first call 
to modern athletic swimming competition 


was aroused about thirty years ago by 
Japan’s first international match with the 
Yokohama foreign residents. Of course, 
however, none of the swimmers had ever 
dreamed of the crawl stroke at this time. 

At present, there still remain some of 
the old swimming schools and among 
these the “Suifu’” school (mostly side 
stroke), the “Kwankai” school (mostly 
breast stroke), and the “Kobori” school 
(artificial swimming and weight carry- 
ing) are the ones the most representative 
of the old swimming. 

These types of swimming are naturally 
quite ditferent from any used in modern 
athletic contests, and their emphasis is 
more directed toward spiritual education, 


Evolution and Start to the World’s Stage 


When the Japanese were awakened to 
speed swimming, they immediately made 
a vivid start, availing themselves of the 
watermanship and strict style training ac- 
complished by the old swimming schools. 
The 7th Olympiad at Antwerp and the 
Far Eastern Olympic Games, where the 
Philippine swimmers competed, taught 
them how to dip their faces and crawl on 
the water; but it was not without diffi- 
culty that they were able to master the 
new scientific style of swimming, which 
required a fundamental evolution from 
their old style swimming. 

The 8th Olympiad in Paris offered 
them a good chance to claim their exist- 
ence on the world’s stage by the 800- 
meter relay team and young Takaishi; 
in other words, they could do better than 
simply to be “taught” in Paris. 

The successive International Swimming 
Meets with the Hawaiians magnified the 
public enthusiasm. In the 9th Olympiad 
at Amsterdam, Tsuruta won the cham- 
pionship in the breast stroke, as the read- 
ers will remember; and the other boys 
also gave a very promising performance. 
Under the public support, the newspaper, 
Asahi, invited J. Weismuller, A. Borg, 
Rodemacher and other stars of the world 
to Japan that year after the Olympiad. 
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Nothing else could, however, contribute 
so much to the Japanese swimming as the 
dual swimming meet, U. S. vs. Japan, in 
Tokyo last summer, in which 13 best 
swimmers of the States, with Mr. R. J. 
Kiphuth of Yale University as their 
coach, competed against the Japanese. 
The results of this meet must have been 
reported to the readers too recently to 
repeat them here again. Japan could win 
the meet in its entirety, but nevertheless 
its enthusiasts could not forget the handi- 
cap of long travelling for the U. S. swim- 
mers and the fact that the U. S. team 
had succeeded in securing almost all the 
Olympic events in the meet. 


Some Characteristics of Japanese Swim- 
ming 

Now before proceeding to the swim- 
ming records, the writer would like to 
draw the readers’ attention to some re- 
markable differences in swimming style 
between the U. S. and the Japanese 
swimmers. 

Free Style—In free style swimming, 
the Japanese do not crawl with their head 
held so high above the water as the 
Americans do, and this is partly to lessen 
the load for their arms, which are usually 
less muscular than the Americans’. Sub- 
sequently, however, the breathing seems 
to be easier for the U. S. swimmers in 
general. In pulling the arm under water, 
the Japanese put the stress more to the 
later moments of the stroke than to the 
beginning, with often more extended 
arms than the Americans. 


What is most fundamentally different 
is the leg beating. The rhythm is the 
same, but the Japanese rely much more 
on their leg beating for propulsion than 
do the Americans, while the latter drag 
themselves mostly by the stroke of their 
muscular arms and shoulders. 


Back Stroke—The back strokers in 
general have some individual character- 
istics, but recently, the Japanese have 
come to swim more like the Americans 
than in the case of the free style. 


Breast Stroke—In most of the Japanese 
breast strokers, it is observed that they 
do not kick so widely as the foreigners 
do, but this is perhaps simply due to their 
shorter legs. Iristead, they always try 
hard to make the whole motion as smooth 
as possible, minimizing the ducking of 
the shoulders during the recovery of the 
arms; 1.e., while bringing the arms for- 
ward. ‘Tsuruta must resume his best 
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form which he is now lacking. Young 
Koike swims just as naturally as a frog. 

What Can Japan do in Los Angeles? 

What can Japan do in the coming 
Olympiad? This is very hard to predict 
at the present moment, but the writer 
would confess that N. S. R. (Amateur 
Swimming Federation of Japan) is aim- 
ing at the championship so far as men’s 
swimming is concerned. 

Most points will doubtless be divided 
between the United States and Japan, 
but as the whole championship will be 
decided by the number of championships 
secured by each country, France and 
Hungary have the casting vote between 
the above two leading contenders. 

The writer does not know how the 
United States swimmers have developed 
during the winter season, but if he were 
compelled to make some forecast for the 
10th Olympiad, he would venture to esti- 
mate as follows: 





Men’s Swimming 
Events. Prospective winner. Time. 
100m. Hungary. —Barany .....58.8” 
F.S. U. S. A. —Kojac, 
Howland, 
Mai. Kalili. 
Japan. — Miyazaki, 
Takaishi. 
400m. U. S. A. —Gilhula .. 4/50" 
ES. Mai. Kalili, 
Crabbe, 
Japan. — Yokoyama, 
Makino, 
‘Takemura. 
France. —Taris. 
Hungary. —Barany. 
1500m. Japan. —Makino ....19'35” 
F.S. Yokoyama, 
Takemura. 
100m. 
Back. U. Si An RGA: asc. aicc 1'09” 
200m. Canada. —L. Spence ...2’45” 
Breast. Japan. —Koike, 
Tsuruta. 
Philippine.— A jardine, 
Ildefonso. 
Finland. —Reingoldt. 
Germany. —Wittenberg. 
800m. a Veer eae batt 911° 
Relay. Japan. 











Of course, the above excellent times 
may not be realized for all of the events. 
At any rate, the 100m. Back Stroke 
Championship will go to the United 
States and the 1500m. Free Style to Ja- 
pan. Then the meet depends upon, and 
the closest races are expected in, the 
100m. and 400m. Free Style Races as 
well as in 800m. Relay. U.S. A. or 
Japan? This is a question that can only 
be solved by actual results. 








Miss H. Maycehata. 
200 m. breast stroke—3 min. 
12.6 sec. 


Miss H. Morioka. 
200 m. free style—2 min. 53.2 
sec. and 400 m. free style—6 
min. 8.2 sec. 


* 





Y. Miyazaki. 
100 m. free style—59.2 sec. 





M. Kiyokawa. 
50 m. back stroke—32.8 sec. 
100 m. backstroke—1 min. 12.6 
sec. 
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Women’s Swimming 


Compared with men’s swimming, that of the women 
is still in its infancy in Japan. In the breast stroke, 
however, Mayehata may perhaps threaten the cham- 
pionship; but in the free style Japan can find nobody 
to compete with America’s phenomenal girl swimmer, 
Miss Helene Madison. 


Diving 
The participation in this event in the preceding 
Olympiad was epoch making for Japan. The Japanese 
divers have also been taught much by the frequent 
visits of noted U. S. divers. N.S. R. sincerely hopes 
that their divers may be able to progress another step 


in world championship aspirations by the opportunity 
of going over to Los Angeles this summer. 


Water. Polo 


The Japanese water polo team will make its début 
in Los Angeles. It is only a year or so since water 
polo has come in vogue in Japan, and the first experi- 
ence in the Olympiad is expected to provide a good 
start for this sport in Japan. 


Organization of N. S. R. 


Nippon Suizyokyogi Renmei (or Amateur Swim- 
ming Federation of Japan) governs and represents the 
amateur swimming sports in Japan and is affiliated with 
the Fédération Internationale de Natation Amateur. 
Its regulations are generally in conformity with those 
of the International Swimming Federation. The na- 
tional championships can be established only by the 
N.S. R., and it controls the local swimming associations 
all over Japan. Any international meet can only be 
permitted and authorized by the N. S. R. 
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The President, Dr. Suehiro, the Honorable Secretary 
M. Tabata and the board of directors (all appointed 
by election system) take the responsibility of Carrying 
out the business of the Federation, and to assist them 
are appointed the members of the Technical Committee 
which is divided into four sections, i.e., speed swim. 
ming, diving, water polo, and ladies’ swimming. Be. 
sides these, there are the Accountant, Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Record Committee, and Printing Com. 
mittee. The Printing Department issues the Magazine 
Suiet (or Swimming) every two months, and the N, §. 
R.’s handbook is revised every year to give the latest 
rules and swimming records. 

Also, N. S. R. co-operates with the Olympic Commit. 
tee of the country, namely, Dr. Kishi and Professor 
Kano; and in view of the coming Olympiad, N. S. R. 
has already sent Mr. G. Shirayama to Los Angeles to 
work as its attaché until then. 

The writer trusts that, through the foregoing para- 
graphs, the readers have understood the brief history 
of Japanese swimming, its present standing, and the 
make-up and program of the N. S. R. 

Through the interest of this organization, the records 
during the last four years in this comparatively new 
sport of Japanese swimming show a steady progress 
for the better. ‘The thirteen swimmers who competed 
against the United States team last year are still many 
of them in their boyhood. Because of this and the 
record of progress already made, Japan should grow 
steadily stronger as a contender for world championship 
honors in swimming. An idea of the records already 
attained by a number of these young Japanese swim- 
mers may be obtained by referring to the titles under 
the pictures that accompany this article. It is the am- 
bition of these contenders to better their records at 
the coming Olym- 
pics. 

As a final word, 
the writer wishes 
also to send _ the 
best compliments to 
all concerned with 
United States 
swimming, in the 
name of Nippon 
Suizyokyogi Ren- 
mei. 


U. S.-Japanese 
Swimming Meet. 
Tokyo, 
August, 1931. 
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Personality and Social Leadership in 


Our Ranks of Teachers 


By 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS 


Associate Director, Sargent School of Physical Education, 
Boston University School of Education 


It is a baffling word, one which we use freely, 

and yet which is difficult to define. And no matter 
how we define the word, each one of us will doubtless 
translate the definition into a real living personality 
with which he is familiar, and which to “him probably 
typifies the ideal in personality. We speak of this per- 
son or that person having personality, but is it not much 
like health or posture; we all have it in some form or 
other, to a greater or lesser degree? For personality 
“includes all the traits of emotion, of thinking, of action 
which characterize a person’s behavior ;—and the way 
in which these may be related, balanced, integrated.” 
Probably no two people have the same personalities, 
any more than two people look exactly alike. Person- 
alities are as varied as human bodies. And naturally 
so, since one of the roots of personality is found in the 
bodily constitution. It is affected, not only by changes 
taking place in the nervous system, but by the digestive 
functions and activities of the thyroid, pituitary, and 
adrenal glands. Behaviorists believe that personality is 
a product of the environment ; that one’s physical make- 
up is the only part which is hereditary, and that the way 
we react to all things around us is the essential of per- 
sonality. 

I would like to give you the theories of the nature 
of personality of two men who are eminent authorities 
on the subject, Dr. Louis Berg and Professor W. Burn- 
ham. 

Dr. Berg believes that no one of the widely divergent 
theories which have been propounded can be sufficient 
in itself to explain the multiple or polyphasic pattern 
which we call personality. He therefore puts forward 
the four-dimensional theory of personality, as follows: 

“First, the personality is dynamic and organic as 
opposed to static. It is an integrated psychophysical 
pattern, labile, and presenting multiple phases as a re- 
sponse to experience. Secondly, it is a ‘Gestalt,’ a 
totality with a central unity acting and reacting against 
a background... Thirdly, it is biogenetic and based 
upon a sound instinctive make-up. Lack of adaptation 
in one of the instinctive spheres is bound to manifest 
itself sooner or later in personality distortions with 
serious consequence to the individual. Fourthly, the per- 
sonality is colored by interpretation and purpose. . . 
In short, the personality is the sum of the traits of the 


'* US examine first of all this word “personality.” 


individual plus the volition, all integrated into a har- 
monious hierarchy.” 

It seems to me that Dr. Burnham expresses much 
the same idea in different words: “Fortunately there 
is now practically a consensus among psychologists and 
psychiatrists that the healthful personality is an inte- 
grated personality,” i.e., the organism “reacts as a 
whole, mind and body together, to the various situa- 
tions of life.” Ordinary conversation bears out this 
theory when we speak of a normal man as being “all 
there,” and of a man who has broken down as having 
“gone to pieces.” Burnham goes on to illustrate by 
means of the group: “the integrated social group is 
wholesome and efficient and the divided group is ineffi- 
cient.” The real leader will not dominate but merely 
integrate the superiorities of the different members for 
the purposes of the group. Team sports: furnish an 
excellent example of this. “It is just because the abili- 
ties and superiorities of the members of the group 
are different that there comes the greater ability of the 
team.” : 

But it is the following part of Burnham’s theory 
which is most interesting to us: “The integrated per- 
sonality can be preserved and developed by attentive 
coordinated activity.” Such activity may be found 
“wherever people play, and wherever men and women 
pursue their daily tasks; in all motor activities, on the 
farm or in the workshop or the factory, and wherever 
traffic and travel occur by land or sea or air, and in 
all arts and crafts.” Such attentive activity means inte- 
gration because attention is the essence of integration. 
In sports, for instance, the reactions of a divided per- 
sonality are punished quickly and obviously (The run- 
ner who turns his head to see his opponent; the golf 
player who has a moment of anger and loses his stroke. ). 
Fear and lack of confidence interfere with learning and 
performance. “Thus a divided personality spells failure 
and an integrated personality is a prime condition of 
success.” 

Burnham asks the significant question, “Since physi- 
cal education gives superior opportunity for the re- 
sponse of the personality as a whole, naturally the 
question may arise whether those who have had the 
advantages of the best training show the results in a 
higher development of the personality.” He does not 
attempt to answer the question, saying there are no sat- 
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isfactory data. Neither does he deny the supposition. 
Do you believe that the individuals you know in physi- 
cal education have, on the average, a stronger or more 
highly developed personality than another group of in- 
dividuals of your acquaintance who are in other fields? 
I feel that there may be considerable subjective opinion 
in support of this argument. It would seem more fitting 
for such a statement to come from someone outside this 
profession. 


Is There a Teaching Personality? 


In numerous investigations to determine, if possible, 
the qualifications of the successful teacher, personality 
usually stands in the first place, or close to it. It may 
be expressed in the phrase, a strong personality, a pleas- 
ing personality, or, a teaching personality; but in all 
events it seems to be a big factor in success in the 
teaching profession. As one professor said, “It is the 
elusive x in success.” 

One recent study which places personality first in 
listing desirable traits in the teacher offers the follow- 
ing analysis of those traits essential for a teacher- 
personality: cheerfulness, sense of humor, high stan- 
dards of conduct, enthusiasm, sympathy, understanding, 
fairness, leadership, patience, loyalty, poise, courtesy, 
tact, personal charm of manner, courage, balance, taste 
in dress. The following personality traits are given 
for the supervisor: abilities, enthusiasm, resourceful- 
ness, accuracy, and reliability. 

Another writer on the subject says, “It is clear that 
personality enters into the activity of teaching largely 
because of the human relationships that are involved.” 
He therefore gives us the personal and social traits of 
the teacher as they are judged essential by high school 
seniors, by fellow teachers, by the supervisor, and the 
school patron. Let us look at the four traits rated the 
highest by each of these groups. The senior student 
wants his teacher to be fair, intelligent, interesting, and 
broadminded. The fellow teacher thinks she should be 
intelligent, tactful, healthy, and broadminded. The 
supervisor looks for tact, intelligence, fairness, and co- 
operation; while the patron believes a teacher should 
be intelligent, fair, broadminded, and tactful. The re- 
curring traits in all of these lists, as well as the recent 
movement on the part of teacher training institutions 
to accept or reject candidates on the basis, partly, of 
certain known teacher traits would seem to indicate 
that there are qualified and conditioned traits that will 
make for success in the career of teaching. 

Now we are teachers in general, and physical educa- 
tion teachers in particular. Shall we conclude that all 
the personality traits previously given are essential for 
success in our work, plus something further? A ques- 
tionnaire recently sent to leaders in secondary school 
education throughout the country included the question : 
“What are the essential qualifications for a teacher of 
physical education for girls?’ The large number of 
different replies to the questions (140) indicates the 
variety of characteristics possible and the many-sided- 

ness of this perfect creature. You will be interested 
in the first five of these qualifications: good personality, 
excellent health, leadership qualities, sympathetic un- 
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derstanding of girls and their problems, good character 

I believe that, on the whole, we need a very normal 
kind of person in the profession of physical education 
We have often stood out in the past as being necessarily 
a certain type. Now the teacher-type is rapidly dig. 
appearing. A knowing person cannot, as was the case 
formerly, pick out a teacher from a group of People 
by his or her personality. One can be a teacher, and 
be modish and stylish and externally normal. A fey 
women in physical education have erred in the Past by 
adopting mannish clothes and styles of hair-dressing, 
until an administrator looking for a teacher of physical 
education feels it necessary to state that he does not 
want a mannish type of girl. Is there really anything 
about games and sports which makes a girl mannish, 
and a man a little more of a caveman than the average? 
Is it wise to be conspicuous because of one’s dress or 
manner ? 

Surely we should have an appearance of good health 
and a fine carriage. The following quotation from 
Galsworthy’s “Maid in Waiting” illustrates the power- 
ful influence of style on carriage— Someone remarked 
of another person, “She carries herself beautifully,” to 
which Sir Lawrence replied, “Carriage went out with 
Edward ; it was succeeded by the lope. All you young 
women lope as if you were about to spring on to some- 
thing and make a get-away. I’ve been trying to foretell 
what will come next. Logically it should be the bound, 
but it may quite well revert and be the languish.” 

Is it not possible for one’s very posture to express 
one’s own individuality? We will .ot have a group 
personality, then, for physical education teachers, but 
persons of individual personality. The inspiration and 
individuality of posture is well expressed in Riley's 
stanza of the violin player, quoted by Jessie Bancroft 
in her book on Posture: 

“with all hearts bowed in the strange control 
Of the heavenly voice of his violin, 

Why, it was music the way he stood, 

So grand was the poise of the head and so 
Full was the figure of majesty! 

One heard with the eyes, as a deaf man would.” 

Emerson expresses somewhat the same idea in his 
line to the effect that “what you are speaks so loud that 
I cannot hear what you say.” 

One might draw the conclusion that posture can be 
a very important asset or liability to one’s personality, 
depending on how it is used or abused. Surely the 
carriage of a physical education teacher should have a 
reserve strength, and yet should possess freedom and 
flexibility. It should express individuality, so far as 
that person has an individuality worthy of expression. 





Can Personality Be Improved? 


This thought leads us naturally to the question: Can 
personality be improved? One cannot go far in chang- 
ing physical characteristics of color, size, etc., since 
these are inherited. Personalities are determined, how- 
ever by many other factors, such as bodily functions, 
past experiences, and social surroundings. Bodily func- 
tions will produce physical vigor (or degrees of it) 
which may be expressed by such qualities as vitality, 
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enthusiasm, confidence, and »ptimism. The qualities 
which have been determined by life’s experiences are 
those which show the greatest possibility of being 
changed.Y Here is a chance for the desirable qualities 
to be definitely sought. These may be address of 
manner, fairness, good taste, orderliness, and accuracy, 
qualities which are found in persons of refinement and 
good manners. The qualities arising from contact with 
one’s social surroundings may be suggested by gentle- 
ness, tolerance, sympathy, honesty, and sincerity. 

Out of this entire list—which should include, in 
addition to those already mentioned, several traits which 
are inherited, as intelligence, voice, good looks, judg- 
ment, and sense of humor—there are only two or three 
which lie absolutely outside the bounds of human per- 
sonal control. The brain with which a child comes into 
the world is probably inalterable—his total life equip- 
ment. But it can be used to capacity. Low vitality is 
a doubtful element, although it can no doubt be aug- 
mented in all but extreme cases. Good judgment and 
tact, or common sense, are believed to be the result of 
inheritance, and there is, therefore, little hope of chang- 
ing them. But it is more than probable that personality 
can be attained by those whom good fortune has seemed 
to pass by, if they are willing to take the necessary 
pains. 

The problem of changing personality traits is not 
very different in method from that of teaching health, 
and consists mainly in substituting good habits for bad 
ones. In place of such habits as inattention, or shy- 
ness, or fear, we can attempt to create opportunities 
for the practice of the more desirable habit which will 
take the place of the old. And further than this, one 
can enlarge his scope of activities, increase his interests, 
and so aim constantly to fit and adapt his personality 
into the complex and changing society of today. 

The field of abnormal personality is receiving con- 
siderable attention today, and cures are being sought 
for difficulties which have a physical basis. For in- 
stance, it has been found that a form of paresis may be 
cured through injecting the individual with malarial 
fever. It is possible that the laboratories may produce 
a method of curing addiction to drugs in the near 
future. 

Leadership 


We have found that personality is a big factor in 
successful teaching. I shall now try to point out that 
it is essential to any type of leadership. 

The development of leadership is perhaps one of the 
chief objectives of education today. It is of importance 
that those who have potential qualities of leadership 
should have training in situations calling for leaders 
and should have guidance from teachers, as well as 
fellow pupils, in the acquiring of the best type of traits. 
It is also important that those children who may possess 
latent leadership traits be given opportunities and en- 
couragement to show their abilities. The child that is 
the best leader is usually the one who gets all the prac- 
tice and therefore develops more. It should be like 
golf—the poor player gets all the practice. 

Leadership is a conglomerate of traits and abilities, 
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which are rather specific in the chosen field of the 
individual, except for general intelligence. Professor 
Laird of Colgate University presents three important 
roles for leadership: (1) the role of knowledge—not 
in the figure of an academic scholastic monk, but in 
that of the active man or woman who has never stopped 
learning, who selects his reading with the idea of in- 
creasing his breadth of information and culture; (2) the 
role of formal leadership—routine activities necessary 
in a specific situation; and, (3) the role of personality. 
He divides personality traits into two groups, the first 
having no definite relationship to leadership, such as 
an appreciation of humor, ability for hard work, and 
control of temper; and the second group of traits those 
which seem to us more definitely concerned with lead- 
ership, such as self-confidence, skill in planning and 
organizing, aggressiveness, stimulating others to be in- 
terested, willingness to take responsibility, speed and 
soundness in reaching new decisions. 

As Professor Laird “tracks down” some of the per- 
sonality traits of a real leader we find many pertinent 
and practical suggestions. He would like “a voice that 
suggests confidence, a liking to make decisions, a habit 
of saving fatigue, the reading widely about one’s work, 


_the accepting of criticism cheerfully, keeping a good 


spirit when things go badly, encouraging and accepting 
suggestions from subordinates, the ability of inspiring 
competition among others, the faculty of mixing easily 
socially, the praising of good work without being flat- 
tering, the criticism of poor work constructively with- 
out antagonizing, assuming responsibilities for one’s 
own blunders, the habit of examining one’s own deci- 
sions critically, the attempt to make people feel at ease, 
consistency in dealing with others, alertness in keeping 
informed of practices in one’s own line elsewhere, the 
sense of what is right and wrong without preaching, 
lack of obstinacy in non-essentials, obvious enjoyment 
of leading people (not order givers).” This list, hung 
near the desk of every administrator, would often prove 
most helpful as a reminder of his own special needs. 


Social Leadership 


The type of leadership which is considered most de- 
sirable today is that which functions in all situations, 
namely, general leadership. We would expect the good 
teacher to be not only an efficient leader of her classes, 
but a leader of some degree of ability in all groups in 
which she finds herself. No other group of people is 
so naturally expected to excel in social leadership as 
those found in the profession of physical education and 
recreation. 

Perhaps this expectancy may arise because these 
teachers know how to lead games and dancing, are able 
to conduct picnics and field days, and are often profi- 
cient in music and dramatics. Their ability in this 
direction is supposed to be unlimited. 

I believe this common attitude toward our place in 
social leadership is wholly desirable, both for our own 
good and for that of the ideals which we are attempting 
to teach. This responsibility is not be shirked or done 
under protest. 

(Continued on page 62) 


Mae Sage 
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S the last issue of the JouRNAL 


bs a. for the present school year goes 
sen €¢8- to press, the Editor wishes to express 


his appreciation of the generous sup- 
port given to the American Physical 
Education Association by its members throughout the 
country. Despite the discouraging business conditions 
and the acute teaching situation, our membership has 
increased. 

Every member has made his contribution. Many 
members have made extra contributions through their 
work on committees and through their promotion ef- 
forts for the Association in their respective communi- 
ties and districts. The work of the Secretary has been 
made lighter and more satisfying by the willing as- 
sistance of many members upon whom he has called 
for special help. 

The officers and Council members of the National 
Association and of its District Associations have de- 
voted themselves wholeheartedly to their responsibili- 
ties. Unless one has filled one of these positions, he 
is not able to appreciate the tremendous amount of 
work that is involved and the personal sacrifices that 
must be undergone if the work is to be done conscien- 
tiously and efficiently. Miss Mabel Lee, the retiring 
President, has been called upon to assume many extra 
responsibilities during a period of readjustment to a 
new constitution; and to her also goes deserved credit 
for her effective planning of Convention committees and 
programs. A word of thanks should be added, too, for 
the important promotion work of our Field Secretary, 
Mr. J. E. Rogers, whose services are contributed by the 
National Recreation Association. His annual report 
shows a tireless record of conferences with educators 
and public officials and of speeches before educational 
conferences, civic clubs, and parent-teacher groups, all 
of which are necessary to secure and maintain physical 
education legislation. 

The Convention, too, furnished another occasion for 
satisfaction. Mr. Grover Mueller and his associates 
gave our delegates an inspiring convention, one that 
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fully maintained the high standards of the Boston and 
Detroit meetings. The Association is appreciative of 
the efforts contributed by all committee members who 
assisted with the many details that went to make these 
meetings such an outstanding success. 

The Booklet Committee members of the A.P.EA 
have also worked hard to present their reports, 
Through their efforts a gratifying amount of valuable 
material is being accumulated that will be beneficial to 
the many association members and will result in prog- 
ress being made toward our professional goals. 

A feature of the JouRNAL this year has been a 
number of short editorials by the contributing editors 
These have received much commendation for their 
stimulating thought. In addition, the contributing edi- 
tors have frequently offered advice in regard to good 
articles that should be sought and have suggested 
authors for them. 

It is a pleasure to announce that our Association 
has been greatly helped in carrying out its projects by 
welcome financial gifts. The support of the sustaining 
members has meant success in promoting the Research 
Quarterly. A most friendly spirit of co-operation re- 
sulted in two gifts of two hundred dollars each being 
voted by the Eastern District Society and the Women’s 
Athletic Section at their. meetings during the Phila- 
delphia Convention. These gifts will enable the Na- 
tional Association to make headway in the furtherance 
of plans approved by the Council. On behalf of the 
American Physical Education Association, the Secre- 
tary-Editor wishes to express appreciation not only of 
this tangible aid to the cause of national physical edu- 
cation but also of the spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation which prompted these gifts. 

Finally, there are many contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the Association which are not known 
to the offices, and for which unfortunately no direct 
acknowledgment can be given. Many old members 
have spoken a good word for the publications and in 
this way have unconsciously been influential in obtain- 
ing new members. The business firms who advertise 
in our journals and who exhibit at the conventions, apart 
from their business interests, are sincerely interested 
in our National and District Associations and have 
expressed this goodwill in many concrete ways. 

With the continuance of such valuable support from 
its members and friends, both directly and indirectly, 
the National Association faces the coming school year 
with confidence that its professional growth may be 
maintained. 


Our NE of the most inspiring meet- 
Student ings of the entire Philadelphia 
Members Convention was that conducted by the 


six hundred and seventeen student 

delegates as the closing event of the 

program. ‘To the officers of the American Physical 

Education Association, it was a genuine pleasure to 
meet this group. 

The development of student interest in the National 

Association and the organization of this special meeting 
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at our Convention are events that are full of promise 
for our profession. They signify, for one thing, an 
eagerness for service on the part of these young men 
and women as well as a modest admission that youth 
can learn something from the experience of its elders. 
We, the elders, appreciate this confidence on their part 
and admit that similarly we can gain from them; for, 
to any movement, youth contributes a fresh, buoyant 
spirit of idealism, a spirit that is yet untouched by 
cynicism, one that is yet in a mood to give of its best 
efforts generously and wholeheartedly. Physical edu- 
cation will be stronger because of the early professional 
attachments of these young people. 

Ours is a new profession. In spite of the mistakes 
it has made, the surprising result is that so much of 
good has been accomplished in so short a time and 
that so much more advancement is now under way. 
No other field of education can show a more phe- 
nomenal record of growth. To the young men and 
women entering the ranks of physical education teach- 
ers, there is the challenge of adventure, because our 
work is as yet uncharted and many problems remain 
to be solved. 

In view of the interest of our student members, the 
American Physical Education Association extends this 
official greeting to them: 

“We, the American Physical Education Association, 
welcome you as members of our National Organization, 
welcome you as delegates to our conventions, welcome 
you as fellow associates in a profession possessing 
such worthwhile objectives as health, character, citizen- 
ship, and happiness. Moreover, we welcome you for 
the inspiration, the idealistic service, and the strong 
leadership that you are sure to contribute to our profes- 
sion in the years to come.” 


MONG the many outstanding 

features of the Mid-West Con- 
vention at Columbus, one meeting, 
although avowedly an experiment, 
proved most successful. This was the 
luncheon meeting for state groups. -\t the speakers’ 
table there was an imposing group of speakers, one 
representing each state. It was a meeting which might 
easily have been too long, but in this case the speakers, 
although they were many, kept well within their time 
limits and withal managed to express messages from 
their respective states that were replete with friendli- 
ness, wit, and practicality. 

One saw in this meeting the very important results 
secured by Dr. C. O. Molander as Secretary of the 
Mid-West District Association, in promoting state or- 
ganizations. These new organizations have not only 
been instrumental in stimulating interest in physical 
education in their own states, but by this meeting have 
led the way to a broader, understanding of the progress 
and problems of their neighbor states. 

The future success of such state meetings as a con- 
vention feature will similarly depend upon the same 
careful budgeting of time by the necessarily large num- 
ber of speakers. 


The Mid-West 
State Luncheon 
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The Seventh ROMOTION of the idea of play 
of the Ten and recreation as aspects of the 
Cardinal finest living. Play and recreation con- 
Points tinue as pressing problems—in part 

because we are disposed to seek for 
them ulterior ends and goals. The prevalent disposi- 
tion. to find in play some justification in the social, 
hygienic, or economic utilitarianism that pervades 
American life is supported by the moral imperatives 
in such phrases as, “the sweat of the brow,” and “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

It is the plain truth of the matter, however, that 
play and recreation are, as Professor Dewey suggests, 
“moral necessities,’ but only as they possess the quali- 
ties of rapture, contributing to the enriching and free- 
ing of the meanings of life. 

There is a disposition, perhaps a growing disposition 
to approve play as a filler for the leisure hours that 
appear to be coming with such suddenness upon us. 
This is an extremely limited view of its function. 
There can be no doubt of the increasing leisure that 
is coming to people. Engineers are saying that pros- 
perity—some people expect it again—will still be 
marked by large numbers of unemployed and that, if 
technology is given a free hand, the work of the world 
can be done by working four hours a day for one 
hundred fifty days a year. 

But shall a little view of play and recreation prevail ? 
The tremendous social and economic changes in con- 
temporary life should lead us to weigh carefully the 
arguments for physical education as exercise or as 
merely a kind of practical hygiene. Many people are 
earnestly asking, “What can we do to enrich life, give 
it more meaning, nurture it to yield more satisfac- 
tions?” It is precisely this neglect by educational 
agencies of the means for fostering human happiness 
that is back of the sharp criticisms of Flexner with 
his narrow and aristocratic classicism, and of Snedden 
with, his ideas of vocational utility. 

It may be worthwhile to consider what our advocacy 
of play and recreation really means. Certainly the 
narrow premises of a practical hygiene or the avoid- 
ance of crime, even if the latter could be proved, are 
admirable but partial. Something more vital is needed 
if we are to capture the imagination of people. Edman 
sees this with his usual clarity when he writes: 

“It is indeed because . the individual is 
himself so largely the expression of the society in 
which he lives that one becomes a little impatient of 
those who form a moral code, a theory of criticism 
or of life, without reference to the social, economic, 
and educational condition which makes the soul under 
any social order, characteristically what it is.” 

That great changes lie ahead is certain. The various 
items in our contemporary society will be evaluated. 
May it not be hoped- that, when human engineering 
and social planning tackle these problems, we shall be 
able to help interpret play and recreation as aspects of 
the finest living—By Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, 
President of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Hot Lunch for 


By 


J. W. CANFIELD and 


Associate Professor of Education 
Fresno State Teachers College 


HORTLY after school opened in the fall of 1931 
the children of Nees Colony School were weighed 
and measured. Some startling results were noted. 

A number of children had made more gain during the 
summer vacation than they had made during the entire 
previous school year. Others had gained at a normal 
rate, but unfortunately some had failed to gain at all. 
It was evident that the previous school year had con- 
tributed nothing to the general physical condition of 
the children, and that too many were approaching the 
new school year under a real physical handicap. The 
desire of the teachers to protect the health of the 
children, and the encouragement of a progressive rural 
supervisor, resulted in definite steps being taken to 
provide a hot lunch during the year 1931-1932. 

Nees Colony is a typical two-teacher, rural school, 
and the scattered condition of the rural homes makes 
it necessary for about ninety per cent of the children 
to carry their lunch. During the first days of school 
the teachers attempted to determine the nature and 
extent of the lunches carried, and it soon became 
evident that the depression was affecting both quality 
and quantity of food carried. Many were bringing 
poor lunches and a few were bringing nothing at all. 
It was not always easy to detect what children had 
for lunch, or how much they had. Pride of pupil and 
parents ofttimes caused concealment of actual want. 
The aid of the eighth grade was solicited and they 
started an investigation of the number and needs of 
individuals. This investigation was carried on quietly 
and without offense to anyone. ‘Teachers and eighth 
grade pupils became enthusiastic over the possibility of 
providing a hot lunch for all who needed or cared for 
it, and became involved in a plan of approach. How to 
secure equipment, the selection of proper food, how to 
serve to large groups, and how to finance the plan 
were major problems involved in the proposed activity. 

Six eighth graders and two seventh graders organ- 
ized themselves under the name of “The Energetic 
Fight,” and decided that each member would take a 
daily turn in directing the selection of food, and the 
preparation and serving of the same. As soon as the 
organization was complete the entire schedule for the 
year was worked out in detail. The pupil responsible 
for the day selected two other pupils from the other 
grades, but not extending below the fourth, for as- 
sistants. Arrangements were made to serve the food 
in cafeteria style so that three pupils had no difficulty 
in preparing and serving food for a group of thirty 
or forty. 











































Rural Children 


MRS. VICTOR MASSENGE 


Principal, 
Nees Colony School 


While the plans were being developed the principal 
and a committee of pupils investigated the amount of 
equipment needed. A three-burner oil stove was do- 
nated by enthusiastic patrons, a large aluminum cooker 
came from another source, a cream pitcher and a tea- 
kettle were soon added and it was not long before 
equipment ceased to be a problem. The following list 
indicates the kind and amount of equipment donated 
or purchased during the year. 


Donated equipment : 

1 three-burner oil stove 
1 large cooking fork 

1 large spoon 

1 can opener 

1 eggbeater 

1 teakettle 


1 cream pitcher 

1 aluminum cooker 

1 large baking pan 

12 pie tins 

6 dishtowels 

36 boxes powdered soap 


Purchased Equipment : 

1 dish pan 6 doz. spoons 
1 dish mop 1 bucket 
12 dish towels 12 yds. oil cloth 
6 doz. tin:cups 


The kind of food to serve was a real problem for 
the “Energetic Eight,” but the teachers saved the day 
by directing the choice of food for the first week, and 
directing their attention to ample reference material 
on nutritional foods. No attempt was made to furnish 
a complete meal, but simply to provide a hot dish or 
two to supplement the lunch brought from home. It 
happened, however, that a number of pupils depended 
upon the hot lunch as their only means of sustenance 
on many days during the year. After the first week 
the pupil in charge for the following day reported his 
choice of food to the principal and arrangements were 
made for the purchase of the same. Only in a very 
few instances did pupils fail to report and then it was 
left to the principal to make a choice and purchase 
food., One interesting incident happened when one 
pupil failed to function. The principal selected spinach 
soup, prompted by the fact that it is a most valuable food 
and by the desire to have the pupils cultivate the taste 
for nutritional foods. Only seven students responded 
for the hot lunch, and spinach was thereafter omitted 
from the menu. Milk was provided at all times for 
all who wished for it. The accompanying table shows 
the daily menu for the month of February and the. 
number fed each day. 

During the-first week considerable thought and spec- 
ulation was centered about the problem of financing the 
project. It was decided to charge two cents a dish 
for a while and make adjustments later if necessary. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Summer Camp 


By 


MARIE MANCHEE 


Instructor in Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, California 


HE swimming program in the short-term camp 

controlled by such organizations as the Y. M.C. A., 

Camp Fire Girls, and Boy and Girl Scouts, pre- 
sents certain problems unknown to the ordinary school 
or college program. Not only are swimming counselors 
faced with the necessity of teaching a great deal in a 
very short time, but too often the facilities for swim- 
ming are poor and the number of the teaching staff 
inadequate for the number of campers. Swimming is 
sometimes considered such a vital and fundamental 
camp technique that it is made compulsory. If, how- 
ever, as so often happens in the organization camp, 
swimming is placed on a par with other activities and 
attendance based entirely on interest of the campers, 
then indeed will the swimming instructor need to take 
thought for the success of her program. 

Aims 

If children are to have swimming for a period of 
time varying from six to fourteen days, objectives of 
the program will need careful consideration. The first 
aim coincides with that suggested by Mr. Bernard 
Mason! as a test for every camp activity ; namely, fun 
for the camper while he is at camp. Unless it is fun 
to go swimming, boys and girls will not go. No matter 
how beautiful the program nor how great the skill in 
teaching, the campers must be interested. They must 
feel that they are having a good time. 

The second objective is an outgrowth of, and is 
dependent upon, the satisfaction of the first. It is con- 
cerned with the development of attitudes of enjoyment 
and interest in swimming that will have a carry-over 
value for the camper. Swimming must have pleasur- 
able and interesting associations in the camper’s mind 
so that when he goes home he will, of his own accord, 
seek opportunities for further swimming experience. 
To develop these associations the camp swimming pool 
should be attractive, the shore clean and comfortable, 
and there must be facilities for water play and oppor- 
tunities to acquire water skill; in a word, the swimming 
program must be “dressed up” so that it is fascinating 
and compelling, so that the word itself will bring to 


ioe S. Mason, Camping and Education, New York: McCall Co., 
se, ®. 2. 





From Tadpole to Seal 


Swimming in an Organization 





Sug-ooter 


the camper’s mind, when he is home again, a host of 
pleasant memories and active desires. 

Lastly, is the objective of skill. The campers must 
develop their swimming ability as much as is possible 
in so short a time. Beginners should learn to swim, 
fair swimmers become good ones, good swimmers be- 
come excellent, wherever possible. 

The satisfaction of these aims depends ultimately 
upon the size and personnel of the swimming staff, the 
number of campers, and the swimming facilities of the 
camp. The program as it was worked out last summer 
in Camp Wasibo, San Francisco Camp Fire Girls’ 
Camp, will serve as the basis of further discussion. 
The camp has an enrollment of eighty junior or senior 
high school girls for each of four two-week periods. 
Both swimming and canoeing were voluntary activities 
under the direction of one counselor. 


Classification of Swimmers 


On their first day at camp, girls are classified accord- 
ing to their swimming ability for purposes of instruc- 
tion and safety. The campers line up at a designated 
point at the water’s edge, swim any two strokes for a 
distance of twenty-five feet, and then receive a red, 
blue, or white cap which indicates their ability. Red 
caps are for beginning swimmers, called Tadpoles, blue 
for intermediates, or Darters; and white for advanced, 
or Seals. This is, of necessity, a rather hasty method 
of testing, but it is important to get the swimming 
program under way immediately. We have found the 
number of mistakes in classification few. These girls 
are easily shifted into their correct group later. Oc- 
casionally a self-conscious or timid child will hang back, 
not wishing to swim with so many others watching. 
These girls are tested privately at some other time. 

Daily periods are scheduled for instruction in swim- 
ming, for free play, and for canoeing. With the 
thought of fun for the camper uppermost in mind, the 
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best time during the day is scheduled for the play 
period, the next most desirable for non-swimmers. The 
periods are as follows: 


FIRE osc a stele ccietan Rees en peat 11.30 to 12.00 
Oe INNES o.oo aie 's Kio ew aidnes gowns 2.30 to 3.00 
IMR occ r are orsoetani bcainessieuk <aniashcarsrais eateries 3.00 to 3.20 
MN aa cia te cana oud Stated deals tait cote sis aranst 3.30 to 4.00 
NOES Shick oe yale atic galctaaieweesier 4.00 to 5.30 


Owing to the size of the pool and the limitation 
of the swimming staff to one person, it was not possible 
to teach more than one group at a time. For the same 
reason, life-saving was given in the morning during 
only one of the two-week periods. 


The Play Period 


The value of the free play period cannot be over- 
estimated when the first two objectives of the swim- 
ming program are considered. It is at this time that 
the campers have fun, and it is here that the swim- 
ming counselor has a chance to encourage the develop- 
ment of many of the desired attitudes. No organized 
races or games of any sort are planned for this time. 
This is the period for a camper and her friends to go 
swimming together; to lie on the beach in the sun; 
to practice some stroke with which she is having diffi- 
culty; to play on the swimming apparatus; or to do 
whatever the spirit moves her. It is the time when 
through water play, the girl’s self-confidence and knowl- 
edge are increased. It is here she learns to be a good 
sport if a comrade ducks her; what to do if she is 
rolled off of a log; to be observant and lend a friend 
a helping hand if need be. It is a period for fun and 
sociability. 

What do girls like to play with in the water? Last 
summer at Camp Wasibo an old log brought down the 
creek by the spring freshets was the object by far the 
most in demand. The campers poled it about the creek, 
dived from it, rolled themselves and their friends off of 
it. Sug-ooters? and surf boards—pieces of plank cut 
into three-foot lengths and painted 
bright colors—were popular. An 
old round boiler used originally for 
heating hot water, when plugged 
up and painted, was much in de- 
mand. Bright colored beach balls 
had their enthusiasts. A long rope 
with a knot on.the end gave many 
a camper a novel and speedy ride 
through the water, so that she was 
only too glad to take her turn at 
pulling the other fellow. 


Instruction Periods 


Most campers are eager to im- 
prove their swimming skill, and 
if instruction periods are offered 
they will be well attended. The 
swimming counselor is probably 
the most fortunate counselor in 
camp in that girls and boys are’ 


2 From Gus Baths Inc., Palm Beach, Florida. 
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interested in swimming at the outset. Her problem 
then becomes largely one of maintaining interest. In. 
terest in learning depends on success in learning, 

boy or girl must be able to see for himself that he is 
making progress. It must be plain to his friends ang 
to his parents. This success should not be too remote, 
If the child does not feel he has learned something the 
first day, he may not return the second day. here 
must be something about the instruction period that wil 
make him choose to go there rather than to go ona 
nature walk, stay in his tent and write letters, Z0 to 
a class in leather-braiding, or do any of the dozen other 
things he could do at the swimming time. 

There may be handicaps in connection with the 
swimming facilities that will interfere with the child's 
natural interest. For example, at Camp Wasibo the 
pool is formed by damming a mountain creek. The 
water is so cold that the average individual cannot stay 
in it safely for more than a half hour or so. Many 
children are chilled after fifteen or twenty minutes, 
The water becomes muddy very quickly, the depth of 
the water changes abruptly, and the amount of safe 
standing room is very small. With only one swimming 
counselor the amount of individual attention given each 
child was not as great as many children would have 
liked. Moreover, other interesting activities were sched- 
uled at the same time as was swimming, so that it was 
never a question in the child’s mind of going swimming 
or doing nothing but rather of going swimming or 
doing something potentially just as interesting. By 
talking with other swimming counselors, I find that 
difficulties of one sort or another are common in most 
organization camps. 

Because of the need for motivation, a very elaborate 
sounding system, but one simple in operation, was de- 
vised. As described above, swimmers were classified 
into three groups. The subject matter to be taught in 
each of these groups was considered very carefully 
and tests based on the teaching content were worked 


Nature Provides a Diving Board 
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The Class Charts 


out. There are several excellent swimming tests pub- 
lished, but we decided that tests to fit our own situation 
were needed. These tests were carefully graded so that 
at the end of each day’s lesson the average learner 
could pass at least one of them, and thereby be encour- 
aged. The swimming period was roughly divided into 
twenty minutes of instruction, five minutes of testing, 
five minutes for a game, race, or. stunt. Whenever 
possible tests were given to groups, but individual tests 
were given when needed. 


TEST FOR TADPOLES (Beginners) 


Blow bubbles, eyes open, 20 seconds 

Face float 5-15 seconds 

Flutter kick 5 yards 

Back float 15 seconds 

Rhythmic breathing 10 times (as preparation for crawl) 

Be active at group instruction 3 days (be active means 
be busy in the water or watching on shore if not pos- 
sible to go in) 

Sculling or elementary back stroke 5 yards 

Change body positions 

Elementary crawl or side stroke 5 yards 

Be active at group instruction all but one 
time 


nh ep 


— 
So P™ 


In this test it will be noted that the 
distances for swimming each stroke are 
small. It was felt that if a child could 
swim a stroke five yards he could practice 
by himself and acquire the ability to swim 
‘it ten or twenty yards, but that it would be 
better to spend class time in learning the 
fundamentals of some other stroke. 


TEST FOR DARTERS (Intermediates) 

1. Change body positions 

2. Tread water 1 minute 

3. Sculling for form and speed 

4. Be active at group instruction for three 
days 

5. Sink, save self, and swim 25 feet 

6. Standing dive 

7. Elementary back stroke for form 
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8. Crawl, trudgen or side stroke for form 
9. Endurance swim around the pool 
10. Be active at group instruction all but one 
time 
These tests were not originally intended 
to be used consecutively ; that is, it was not 
expected that a child who came to camp not 
knowing how to swim would go home at the 
end of two weeks an expert swimmer. Oc- 
casionally a child did move up one test, in 
which events he was taught some supplemen- 
tary skills which do not appear on any of the 
tests. Very little diving appears on any 
test as the depth of the pool made it unsafe. 


TEST FOR SEALS (Advanced) 

1. Crawl—good form or show definite im- 
provement 

2. Racing dive 

3. Do 3 of following stunts: 
back stitch log rolling 
sculling feet first waltz stroke 
sausage dive wash tub 
butterfly float 

4. Elementary back stroke—good form 

5. Be active at group instruction for three days 

6. Side stroke—good form 

7. Single overarm—good form 

8. Trudgen—good form or show definite improvement 

9. Racing turn 

0. Surface dive 

1. Trudgen-crawl—good form or show definite improve- 

ment 

12. Take part in a water game such as water polo 

13. Racing back stroke 

14. Swim to music 

15. Be active at group instruction all but one time 


The beginning and intermediate swimmers were 
taught using a group method of instruction supple- 
mented by individual coaching. As advanced swim- 
mers always show a wide range of ability, some being 
expert in one stroke and some in another, everything 
that an advanced swimmer could reasonably be expected 
to do was put in the test and the campers could pass 
these tests in any order they pleased. At the beginning 
of the instruction period for Seals it was announced 

(Continued on page 58) 


Swimming in Circle Form to Music 
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New Textbooks 


for 


Summer Schools 


EXERCISE AND ITS PHYSIOLOGY 
By Adrian Gordon Gould, Ph.B., M.D. and Joseph A. Dye, A.B., Ph.D. 


A complete and authoritative text on the physiology of exercise, especi- 
ally written for Physical Education. This important volume is rapidly 
becoming the standard text on the subject because it is clear, concise and 
readily understandable to those without a medical background. 


8vo. Cloth—56 Illustrations (5 in color) —33 Tables and Charts— 
433 Pages—$3.00. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
A Workbook of Health and Physical Education 
By Irene Palmer 

A practical workbook for those seeking to test and evaluate the progress 
of Physical Education. Especially valuable as a textbook because of the 
arrangement of material. Non-technical in scope but accurate in presen- 


tation. 


8vo. Cloth—Diagrams and Tables—143 Pages—$2.00. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. 
This book, without doubt, is the outstanding text on Administration 
published within recent years. Dr. Nash, a progressive leader, has pre- 
sented valuable material and every major student of Physical Education 


will benefit by the careful study of this book. It was chosen as one of 
the 60 Educational Books of 1931. 


8vo. Cloth—113 IIlustrations—48 Tables—24 Charts—505 Pages—$3.00. 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS 
By G. D. Brock, M.Ed. 


In this book are contained practical and tested methods of teaching 
health through the project method. The leading: school systems of the 


country are placing this volume in the hands of their teachers. This 
book was also chosen as one of the 60 Educational Books of 1931. 


8vo. Cloth—Charts—Illustrations—280 Pages—$2.00. 


Send for Examination Copies of These 
Important New Textbooks 


Prompt Attention will be given your request. 


~ ASBARNES 
| PUBLIg¢ 
67 West 44 St NEw YORK 
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Of Special Interest 
to 


Camp Directors, 





——. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DAN 
STEPS ™ 


By Bessie and May G. Evans 


Here is the classic of bo 
Indian Dancing! Published % De 
cember, this beautiful book has heat 
recognized to be the outstanding con. 
tribution to literature on American 
Indian Dancing. Camp Directors will 
find this particularly valuable fo, 
ceremonial work. 

Quarto Cloth—Music—8 Illustrations 
in full color—$5.00. 


Build your Camp Library 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN 
By Julia M. Buttree 


Introduction, Art Section and Illus. 
trations by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 


This book has become the “bible” 
of camps specializing in Indian ritual, 
Abounding with Indian lore and giy. 
ing accurate and authentic directions 
for the production of ceremonies, it 
has proven a practical Camp Direc. 
tors’ guide. 

Large 8vo. Cloth—lIllustrated (5 in 
colors) Music—280 pages—$5.00. 


Build your Camp Library 


THE BIRCH BARK ROLL OF 
WOODCRAFT 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 
This handy manual, (the 29th Edi- 


tion) is the standard camper’s guide- 
book. It contains many Indian 
Games and abounds with material on 
Indian Handicraft. Essential to every 
camp library. 
12mo. Stiff Paper—lIllustrated— 
Music and Maps—$1.00. 


Build your Camp Library 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED 
By L. L. McClow 


This book is especially useful for 
“rainy day” programs. It shows 
how to teach all forms of tumbling 
accurately and simply. It is illustrat: 
ed by 660 “‘stickmen.” 


8vo. Cloth—Illustrated—$3.00. 
Build your Camp Library 


SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 


The standard book on the teaching 
of swimming. Every camp library 
should contain this valuable book be- 
cause it is the finest book ever pub 
lished on how to teach swimming. 


8vo. Cloth—lIllustrated—$2.00. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


TAP DANCES 
By Anne Schley Duggan 

The most popular collection of Tap Dances we have 
ever published! Special attention has been given to 
the use of these dances in entertainments and programs. 
Thirteen full page halftones illustrate the costumes and 
dances. Quarto Cloth—Illustrated—$2.00. . 


TENNIS ORGANIZED 


for Group Instruction 
By Dorothy Randle and Marjorie Hillas 

Here is a valuable addition to the “Athletics for 
Women Series.” It gives accurate directions for the 
organization and direction of a class in tennis. Sound 
fundamentals of tennis are presented so as to enable 
the teacher to present the latest methods of teaching 
tennis. 12mo. Cloth—lIllustrated—$1.60. 


PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED 
By Mathias H. Macherey and John N. Richards 

A complete volume on pyramid building designed to 
aid the teacher in diversifying the teaching program. 
The “‘stickmen” illustrations are particularly valuable in 
illustrating the 221 pyramids. It is a companion vol- 
ume to “Tumbling Illustrated.” 

8vo. Cloth—lIllustrated by ‘“‘Stickmen”—$3.00 


FOLK FESTIVALS 


for School and Playground 
By Mary Effie Shambaugh 

The first complete book entirely devoted to Folk 
Festivals. The author has painstakingly set down the 
traditional festivals of many lands so that the teacher 
can present the authentic festivals of these countries. 
It is beautifully illustrated and contains music in full 
score. Quarto Cloth—lIllustrated—Music—$3.00. 


GREEK GAMES 


An Organization for Festivals 
By Mary O’Donnell and Lelia M. Finan 


Here is an important book describing fully the 
famous Greek Games which are given annually at 
Barnard College. The authors have minutely described 
every event, including original photographs of the 
Games. Schools and Colleges wishing to present a 
distinctive festival should own this book. 

Quarto Cloth—lIllustrated—Music—$4.00. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ATHLETIC 


POWER 
By Charles H. McCloy, Ph.D. 

This book is the result of years of careful research. 
The author is well known to be one of the outstanding 
authorities on the testing of athletic power. Every 
physical education library should possess this important 
contribution. 8vo. Cloth—lIllustrated—$3.00. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


These new books represent the finest specimens of bookmaking 
we have ever presented for your approval. 





67 West 44 St ‘NEw YORK 








Important for 
Football Coaches 


Just Published 
FOOTBALL LINE PLAY 


By Bernard F. Oakes, Head Football Coach, University 


of Montana 


Here is a golden opportunity to study the latest and 
most complete book on Football Line Play during the 
summer months. The outstanding feature of this book 
lies in the fact that it has been written in accordance 
with the 1932 Football Rules. Zuppke recommends 
this highly and every coach who wishes to have the 
latest material on the most important part of football 
should own this book. 

Coaching Schools will find this book particularly 
suitable for use as a text. The material is logically 
arranged so as to enable the coach to use it for “skull 
practice” as well as for actual field work. Examination 
copies will be sent “on approval” with view to using 
them as texts. 


THE CONTENTS 


OFFENSE 
Individual Technique 
Preliminary Exercises 
Offensive Line Systems and Procedure in Coaching 
Positions 
Developing the Offensive Charge 
The Center’s Position and Pass 
Blocking 
Methods of Group Blocking 
Bringing Men Out of the Line 
Catching Forward Passes 
Play of Line Positions on Offense 


DEFENSE 
Tackling 


Positions 

Developing the Offensive Charge 
Defensive Fundamentals 
Defensive Plans 

The Play of Line Positions 
Punt Defense 

Pass Defense 

Practice Program for the Line 


Over 150 Halftones Illustrate the Text. 
8vo. Cloth—Diagrams—$4.00. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
' 67 West 44 St., New York, N. Y. 
| Please send Football Line Play by Oakes, price 
: $4.00. 


Name... 


Address.... 


LC) I enclose $4.00. 
; [J Send “On Approval” as I contemplate using it 


| aS a text at 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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A number of the summer school appointments are of in- 
terest. Dr. Jesse Williams, Columbia University, and A. D. 
Browne, Peabody College, will be at the University of 
Southern California with Professor LaPorte. State Director 
Neilson will teach at the Stanford summer session with 
Clark Hetherington and Dr. A. D. Storey. Dr. D. Ober- 
teuffer will be with Guy Lowman at Wisconsin. Alden 
Thompson, State Director of Michigan, will be at Iowa 
University with Dr. McCloy. 
* * * 

Kentucky last month abolished girls’ state tournaments. 

It was practically the last state to hold girls’ state tourna- 


ments. s 6 * 


C. D. Giauque of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, will go 
to Boston University with Dr. F. R. Rogers next year as 
Associate Professor of Physical Education and Director of 
Physical Activities for Men. John M. Harmon, now at the 
University of Indiana, will be at Boston University as 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Supervisor of 
Gymnastics, Head Coach of Basketball, Baseball, Track and 
Field Athletics. 


Dr. Harry Burns, Pittsburgh, was elected president of the 
City Administrators’ Section of the A.P.E.A. Randall D. 
Warden of Newark was elected secretary. 

x * 

Horseshoe pitching, long looked upon as a poor relation 
in the family of sports, is becoming “collegiate.” Recently 
it took its place with golf, basketball, handball and mountain 
climbing in the newly inaugurated intramural sports program 
at Syracuse University. ; 

That the college man is no longer content merely to watch 
and cheer on varsity teams, but wants to play the game 
himself, was proved by the enthusiasm displayed in an in- 
tramural “touch” football tournament held here last fall in 
which thirty-five teams were entered. 

Seventy-eight teams and almost a thousand students are 
the statistics in the basketball competition last winter. 
On a single Saturday afternoon forty-eight teams played on 
the floor of Archbold Gymnasium between twelve o’clock and 
six, three games in action simultaneously on the one floor. 
Syracuse University, according to H. Harrison Clarke, di- 
rector of Intramural Athletics, is one of the first Eastern 
institutions to develop such a program, being preceded only 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 

Enrichment of the students’ later years is planned as well 
as the immediate benefit to be derived from actual participa- 
tion in athletics. Such sports as bowling, swimming and 
tennis have been included by the University officials to in- 
struct the student in the wise use of leisure time, after 
graduation. . 

Graduate students who are training themselves to become 
high school instructors in Physical Education aid in direct- 
ing this intramural sports program. 

* * * 
Meetings—1933 

National—Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mid-West—Wichita, Kansas. 

Eastern—Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Southern—Will meet at Louisville with National. 

North-West—Spokane, Washington. 

* * O* 


The state of Delaware has declared a one-year moratorium 
on all state-wide competition and tournaments. New York, 
beginning next year, will permanently abolish state-wide 
competition. 


* * * 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @- 














ROGERS 


Elizabeth J. Jensen, Department of Physical Education, 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California, recently had 
an excellent article in the Junior College Journal, Stanford 
Press, on “Physical Education for Women.” It outlines bya 
series of charts the different activities taught, the evaluation 
of activities by department chairmen and by students. . From 
these tables both chairmen and students favor a program for 
the junior college of individual sports such as tennis and 
swimming; next in importance come dancing, team games 
and gymnastics. ; 



















* * * 


W. A. Cox, formerly of Racine, Wisconsin, is now city 
director of physical education at Albany, New York. Mr. 
Cox for the last two years has been studying at Teacher 
College, for his Doctor’s degree. 

* * * 


The Texas State Physical Education Association held a 
very fine annual meeting at Amarillo, and R. N. Sandlin, 
State Director of Texas, was elected president of the state 
association. 

. * * &* 


Miss Sally Lyons is working on a course of study for 
New York City Public Schools for the grades four, five and 
six. 

* * * 


The Herman Ritter Junior High School, New York City, 
of which Edward R. Maguire is Principal, has six teachers 
of physical education—three men and three women. The 
enrollment is 2800. The girls’ gymnasium is on the second 
floor and the boys’ gymnasium on the third floor with plenty 
of light, ventilation, and fresh air. This is a very good 
standard—six teachers for an enrollment of 2800. 

* * * 


The American Physical Education Association and its Dis- 
trict Associations have again chosen active and forceful 
leaders as their new officers for the coming year. The 
readers of this page are urged to turn to page one of this 
JourNAL and acquaint themselves with the names of the 
men and women who will carry considerable responsibility 
in guiding physical education destinies this coming year. 

+ * * 


Standards in play space—The State Department of Physi- 
cal Education in New York State is doing some fine things, 
We quote from a recent letter sent by W. W. H. Mustaine, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Division of 
the State Education Department, Albany, New York: 

“Just now we are busily preparing estimates and drawings 
and submitting other evidence to defend the standards which 
we have recommended for space and equipment both indoor 
and outdoor. ‘The necessity for this has undoubtedly arisen 
from the situation caused by general depression and the fact 
that the state has undertaken to assist local communities finan- 
cially in providing suitable school facilities for consolidated 
central rural schools. It may be of interest to you to know 
that we have set up and are undertaking to defend five acres 
as the minimum net playing space for schools of from 500 to 
1,000 pupils and housing grades 1 to 12. Beyond this we shall 
urgently advise that another acre be added as being greatly 
needed particularly in order to provide separate playing fields 
for the older boys and girls, and still another acre as being 
very desirable for the sake of providing a wider variety of 
activities, better organization and more extensive outdoor pro- 
grams. Other estimates will be prepared along similar lines as 
standards for schools of from 200 to 500 pupils and for schools 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 pupils.” 
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A REAL PROBLEM 
FOR DIRECTORS 


0) Ol of 


ol] od] male has. 
“ATHLETE’S 


6A THLETE’S 
FOOT” offers 
a serious problem for 
athletic directors for 
the simple reason that 
the ringworm germ 
which causes this infection thrives on damp sur- 
faces commonly found around gymnasiums. 
Despite modern sanitation, it breeds with 
amazing rapidity on locker- and dressing-room 
floors, on the edges of swimming pools, in show- 
er baths—attacking, infecting, reinfecting bare 
feet whenever they come in contact with the 
germ. 
If anyone under your supervision complains 
even of the slightest itching symptom,* lose no 
time in dousing his feet with safe, reliable Ab- 
sorbine Jr.—tested in clinics and laboratories 
for its swift ability to kill the germ when reached. 
Neglect can lead to serious trouble. The skin 
may turn red, raw; perhaps moist, white, often 
cracking open, causing a soreness sometimes so 







ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions. 


FOOT" 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


painful shoes cannot 
be worn. 

And trouble even 
more serious may de- 
velop. Many cases on 
record show where 
open foot sores have led to blood 
poisoning, lockjaw, erysipelas and 
other ofttime fatal infections. 

Play safe! Prevent ‘Athlete’s 
Foot” among your pupils—help 
them check it when they have it—with Absor- 
bine Jr. It might not be a bad idea to have 
your classes examine their feet at once for the 
danger signals.* At the slightest sign—Absor- 
bine Jr. A bottle should be kept handy in 
every locker to use as a preventive after ex- 
posure of bare feet on damp floors. At all 
druggists’, $1.25. For free sample, write W. F. 
Young, Inc., 472 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, Montreal. 








“WATCH FOR THESE DANGER 
SIGNALS OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Although caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton — “‘Athlete’s Foot” may 
* first show itself in several different 
; ways, usually between the toes—some- 
times by redness, or skin-cracks, or tiny itch- 
ing blisters. It may turn white, thick and 
moist or develop Cras with little scales. 
ANY ONE OF THESE CALLS FOR IM- 
MEDIATE TREATMENT! If the case ap- 
pears aggravated and does not readily yield 
2 See Jr., consult your doctor without 
elay. 
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Physiology 
at the Service of Physical Education 


Arthur H Steinhaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. College 
Laboratory for Physiologic Research in Physical 
Education, Chicago. 




















The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They 
must rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them 
to the reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting 
points for any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 
(Reprints of the Steinhaus series may be secured at a nominal cost from 
the A. P. E. A., Box 362, Ann Arbor, Mich., or from the author.) 


No. 18. Muscle Hypertrophy 


XERCISE makes large muscles. This is not always 
true. I should like to discuss, briefly, a number 

of studies which elucidate the laws governing muscle 
growth. 

Body weight and measurements of arm, leg, and 
chest girths are the simplest ways of following changes 
in the musculature. So Godin (1913) found that of 
fourteen poorly developed school boys, the seven who 
followed his advice to practice gymnastics very soon 
outstripped the others in weight and girths and actually 
caught up with their more normal schoolmates. Mat- 
thias for his doctor’s thesis at Zurich (1916) studied 
several hundred Swiss turners between 16 and 20 years 
of age. He believes that exercise has its greatest 
effect in periods of rapid growth by stimulating growth 
in width. He thinks that without this exercise stim- 
ulus, growth in length is likely to persist too long. 
Somewhat in contrast to this view are Herxheimer’s 
(1921) observations on a number of boys in a sum- 
mer’s athletic program. Though during the three 
months most of them increased in weight and girths 
more than those who remained inactive, those who were 
growing very rapidly showed the smallest increases in 
girths. Kohlrausch (1924) studied college students 
of physical education and found that certain very thin 
individuals (asthenic type) exhibited practically no in- 
crease in muscle size even though their ability improved 
much. The greatest increases were found in mod- 
erately musculatured individuals. He found also that 
the large muscles developed by the heavy gymnastic 
program of the winter semester actually receded during 
the summer of outdoor athletics which followed. We 
shall return to this peculiarity. Herxheimer (1922) 
studied the effect of training on the muscle size of 
adults. In 56 policemen who trained a number of 
months, he found the upper arm and thigh measure- 
ments of all to be increased. This was most marked 
in those who at the start had been underweight. We 
may summarize these findings by saying that e-rercise, 
particularly of the heavy type, causes muscle growth; 
but not always to the same extent. Constitutional type 
and impulses to growth in length seem to be among 
the conditioning factors. 

Experiments on animals have turned up facts which 
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are most important to an understanding of the nature 
and cause of this muscle growth. Siebert (1928 
caused rats to run in drums rotated at various speeds 
All rats ran the same total distance daily for ie 
months, but those that ran at the higher speeds had 
the heaviest muscles at autopsy. Those run at mod. 
erate speeds developed correspondingly moderately ¢n. 
larged muscles. No matter how long this rate of 
running continued, the muscle size remained Stationary, 
Only when the speed was again distinctly increased dig 
the muscles show further enlargement. The same 
worker stimulated daily for twenty minutes, the mys. 
cles in frogs’ legs. He arranged it, however, that on 
one side the leg could not move (isometric contraction) 
while on the other side the leg moved freely with each 
contraction (isotonic contraction). After fourteen 
days of stimulation, followed by three days of rest, the 
frogs were killed. The muscles from the isometrically 
contracting side averaged 13 per cent heavier than their 
mates from the other side. These experiments indicate 
that the amount of work done in a unit of time and 
not the total work done is the decisive factor in calling 
out these muscle changes. This explains also why 
Kohlrausch (see above) found greater muscles after 
a winter’s program including apparatus work and 
wrestling than after a summer of track and field. 
The questions that come next to one’s mind are 
these: What is it in the muscle that accounts for this 
enlargement? When a muscle increases in size, is 
there an increase in the number of muscle cells (hyper- 
plasia) or is the increase due merely to an increase 
in the size of the already existing muscle cells (hyper- 
trophy)? Morpurgo (1897), in a most beautiful and 
painstaking microscopic study, gave a decisive verdict 
for the hypertrophy explanation. After carefully re- 
moving the sartorius muscle from the left legs of two 
dogs he exercised the dogs by running for a number 
of months and then removed the corresponding muscle 
from the right side in each dog. He then made careful 
histological preparations of cross-sections. The exer- 
cised muscles had over one and one-half times the 
cross-section area of their mates. He counted the 
individual fibers and found in one case a few more 
fibers (muscle cells) in the exercised muscle while in 
the other case the figures were reversed. In the exer- 
cised muscles the average fiber diameter was 0.00314 
cm., while for the unexercised controls this figure was 
0.00221 cm. There was no difference in the lengths 
of the cells. The fibrilli zithin the muscle cells were 
unchanged in size. Their average diameter in both 
kinds was 0.000042 cm. There was also no increase 
in the number of nuclei in each muscle cell. This 
experiment would indicate that the increase in muscle 
bulk is due entirely to an increase in the more liquid 
part, the sarcoplasm, which surrounds the fibrilli within 
the cell. Siebert (1928) also counted the muscle cells 
in dog’s sartorii removed before and after training and 
Kleeberger (1931) studied the rabbit’s ear muscles 
comparing. preparations from a side which had been 
electrically stimulated daily for a number of weeks 
with control muscles from the unstimulated, opposite 
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side. Both workers found, as did Morpurgo, that 
skeletal muscle growth is true hypertrophy. 

In a later article I shall discuss the differences be- 
tween trained and untrained muscles which chemical 
yses have revealed to us. 


LITERATURE CITED 
: 13, “La Croissance pendant l’age scolaire,” Librairie Fisch- 
Gotia, S A. Paris; Herxheimer, H., 1921, Virchows Arch. f. path. 
Anat. u. Physiol., 233, 484; —— » 1922, Klin, Wochnschr., 
1, 480; Kleeberger, F., 1931, Personal Communication; Reported 
also at the meetings of the Research Section of. the A.P.E.A. at 
Detroit; Kohlrausch, W., 1924, Zeitschr. f. Konstit. lehre, 10, 434; 
Matthias, E., 1916, “Korper Wachstum,” Rascher & Co., Zurich u. 
Leipzig; Morpurgo, B., 1897, Virch. Arch., 150, 522; Siebert, W. 
., 1928, Zeitschr. f. klin. Med., 109, 350. 

REPRINTS OF DR. STEINHAUS’ ARTICLES ON PHYSIOLOGY 
The author of this folumn has a limited number of reprints 
of the eighteen articles which have appeared in this series 
during the last two*years. q They may be secured by addressing 
the author at 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago. Single sets of 18 
at 50 cents. Three or more sets to the same address, 40 cents 


per set. Send money with order. 


The Machine Age 


(Continued from page 6) 
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human relations, gardening, and architecture. These 
are the materials with which we shall build our civiliza- 
tion. There is no reason why we should hold ourselves 
in perpetual bondage to a medieval curriculum or an 
ancient notion of school management. It will not be 
easy to make these changes. It is necessary to over- 
come not only the vested interests and the inertia of 
the school itself, but also the apathy and prejudice of 
many parents. 


You can help to work out standards of physical fit- 
ness and activity and to interpret those standards to 
the children, to the parents, and to those who manage 
school and community life. Much of our failure to 
make progress springs from our failure to make plans. 
We have not been willing to put forth the labor neces- 
sary to define our own purposes, to state them clearly, 
and to pursue them with the vigor and intelligence 
necessary for their realization. 


You can work through your professional organiza- 
tions to accomplish certain large reforms which as an 
individual you would be unable to achieve. This is a 
corporate, demanding large organization, much re- 
search, and concentrated expenditure of money and 
effort. Every dollar and every day of labor that you 
invest in effective work on the part of your profes- 
sional organizations will yield large returns to the 
schools and the community. Through committees you 
can frame a program of physical education from the 
kindergarten through college. You can help to en- 
courage physical education for adults. You can influ- 
ence taxpaying bodies and legislative authorities. 


You can study the work of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection and help to 
make the findings of that conference effective. “The 
Children’s Charter” is the Magna Charta of childhood 
and sets standards which it will take a generation of 
sustained effort to achieve. By keeping this charter 
alive in the minds of teachers, parents, and community 
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leaders we can lay the foundation for a higher order of 
life. 


INALLY may I suggest this is no time for par- 

alyzing pessimism. It is a time for inspiration, for 
planning, for higher ambitions, for a deeper apprecia- 
tion of our great national heritage. We have all that 
our forefathers had with which to work. We have a 
rich and mighty continent, a varied and gifted popula- 
tion, a great tradition of democracy, justice, and equal- 
ity. We have the highest standard of education ever 
achieved and by extending our educational enterprises 
still further we can lift America to new levels of 


_happiness and achievement. If we teach our young 


people to expect little they will be satisfied with little. 
If we teach them to expect much, to look forward to 
great things, and to be willing to make large sacrifices 


in the interest of each other, we shall push forward, 


to a new era of social advance and human progress. 








MORE and MORE! = The demand for back copies of 


the Journal for the months listed 
below has not yet been met in full. We are appealing to members 
who have copies of these issues which are no longer needed to 
send them in. 30 cents for each copy of “Health and Physical 
Education” for January, February, and November, 1931, and 
October and December, 1930, will be paid when they are received 
at the address below. We simply ask that they be wrapped 
securely or put in a large, heavy envelope. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dept BN, BOX 362, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














ATHLETE’S FOOT 


(Ringworm ) 


This prevalent and stubborn fungous 
disease may be efficiently combated 
with warm 





liberally applied over the affected parts 
each night upon retiring. 


Its penetrating, absorbing and fun- 
gicidal powers allay the irritation and 
itching, prevents the spread of the dis- 
ease and hastens its dissipation. 


Don’t fail to place a can of Anti- 
phlogistine in your first-aid vacation 
equipment. It’s indispensable. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick Street New York 
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« “How We Do It” » | 


Hand Hockey—A New Game 


AND Hockey, which is the development of an original idea 

presented by a member of last year’s senior class at the 

Cortland State Normal School, combines some of the funda- 
mentals of soccer, basketball, hockey, and handball.* 


Size of Court: Any ordinary basketball court. A good game 
for playrooms, having four walls for use as in handball. Height 
of ceiling is not essential as in basketball. 


The Ball: A live, inflated rubber ball slightly smaller than a 
volleyball is preferred for gymnasiums having out-of-bounds 
space. A smaller ball may be used where there are no boundary 
lines. Leacock Health Balls are recommended. 


Number of Players: 6 to 10 (7 recommended) for junior 
high schools. Depends on the size of the court. 


Position of Players: With seven players the positions are: 
center, side center, right and left attack, right and left defense, 
and goal guard. The goal guard is restricted to his own area, 
the others may move about the floor as long as three men, 
including the goal guard, are behind the center line. The play 
of the center is both offensive and defensive. The attack men 
are responsible for getting the ball into scoring position, playing 
the sides and ends of the court. The right and left defense men 
and the goal guard constitute the defensive unit of the team. 


Goals and Markings: The goals are uprights supporting a 
cross-bar forming a cage 5 feet high and 8 feet wide. A 
netting over the back is desirable. The goals should be placed 
10 or 15 feet from the back walls, making -play in back of the 
goals legal. In front of each goal is an area 8 feet by 3 feet 
called the goal area. No one except the goal guard may enter 
the goal area without penalty. A free throw line is placed 
10 feet in front of each goal. There is a center circle 3 feet 
in diameter. A center line divides the court in halves. 


Start of Game: The game is started by bounding the ball 
between the two centers, who must stand outside the center 
circle. The ball must not be played until the rebound. Quick- 
ness, not height, is essential at center. 


The Play: The game is played by hitting the ball with one 
or both hands and it must not be caught by any player. The 
goal guard is the only one who may use the body to impede the 
progress of the ball. Each team tries to drive the ball into 
the opponents’ goal. Dribbling and passing the ball by hitting 
it with the hand makes up the attack. The number of dribbles 
is unlimited. 


Rules: 


Rules: 1) For ball out-of-bounds, an unobstructed pass (sim- 
ilar to a hand ball serve) is allowed. (Ball is dropped on the 
floor and batted into play with the hand.) 

2) For ball rolling on the floor in a scrimmage, drop ball 
between two opponents. 


3) For free try for goal, ball must be dropped to the floor at 


the foul line 10 feet from the goal and batted at the goal, guard 
defending the goal. 








4) For any violation of rules not involving a free try at goal 
(such as catching, body obstruction, etc.), an unobstructed free 
serve is allowed. 

5) For held ball, withhold from scrimmage and drop ball be- 
tween two opponents. 


Technical Fouls: 1) Opponents entering the goal area, a free 
unobstructed serve by the goal guard from within the goal area. 
2) For defensive man entering goal area, a free try for the 
goal by the opponents, with protection by the goal guard; other 
players restricted to area outside free try area. An honest 


“Reprinted from the New York State Physical Education Bulletin. 
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attempt must be made to score the goal. Ball is in play ig goal 
is missed. 

3) For off-side when there are not three men back of the 
center line, a free serve for the opponents from any Point on 
the center line. 


Personal Fouls: 1) For holding, pushing, charging, blocking 
out, or any unnecessary roughness— 
a. If committed by an opponent in his defensive half of the 
floor, a free try for goal shall be awarded. 
b. If committed by an opponent not in his defensive hai 
of the floor, a free pass from the spot where the foul is com. 
mitted. 


Scoring: A point shall be scored for each goal made. The 
game shall be played in two halves or four quarters. For junior 
high schools, six-minute quarters are recommended ; for senior 
high schools, eight-minute quarters. 


Substitutions: A substitution may be made at any time when 
the ball is declared dead. A substitute player, on entering, nee 
not report to the official, but a penalty of a free try at goal 
shall be awarded if the player relieved fails to leave the floor 
immediately. The number of substitutions is unlimited, 

—By F. J. Moench, Director of Physical Education for Men 
Cortland State Normal School, New York. 





National Convention 
(Continued from page 13) 


—a lesson but little heeded in school; how to use leisure ad- 
varitageously, wholesomely, and happily; how to take care of 
themselves in and on the water, in the woods, and in emergen- 
cies. He furthermore stated that “The good summer camp gives 
to youth of this industrial age even more than did the farm 
to the boys and girls of the agricultural age. Far too often 
they acquired their rugged virtues alone, apart from other 
youths. They tended to become intense individualists. Camp- 
ers, however, find many group chores to do, and invariably 
the success or the neglect of one affects the tone of many. 
They remain individuals, but they learn that they are also social 
beings.” He quoted William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, New York City, to the effect that “In the days that 
lie ahead, our schoolmasters must put more emphasis on the 
time not spent in school, and one of the important agencies 
that can help serve this function is the camp.” 

Miss Barbara Joy presented a brief history and _ present 
survey of camp leadership training courses in this country 
She emphasized the fact that the two outstanding subjects of 
most need were counsellor training and trends in the camping 
movement. Her paper, which will be published later in the 
JourRNAL goes very thoroughly into all aspects of this sub- 
ject. In closing Miss Joy emphasized that camp leaders “must 
bear in mind constantly the changing trends in camping educa- 
tion and always keep before them the main objective of camp- 
ing, which is, briefly, to assist in every possible way the broad 
and all-around development of the individual camper. Training 
courses should train camp leaders to look beyond their own 
activity, to see the camp as a whole and each individual in his 
relation to this whole, and to realize the broad scope and 
significance of camping education and its present and future 
effect on the youth of this country.” 

At the business meeting which closed the meetings Dr. L. B. 
Sharp of Chicago University was elected chairman for the 
coming year and Miss Barbara Joy was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. The chairman was authorized to appoint an ex- 
ecutive committee to be composed of the officers and three 
additional members. 





DANCE SECTION 
Chairman: Mary P. O’Donnell, Columbia University. 
Summarizer: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 
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Immediately after the section meeting in Detroit, the follow- 
ing committee on dancing was appointed : 
Miss Margaret H’Doubler—University of Wisconsin 

Miss Gertrude Baker—University of Minnesota 

Miss Dorothy LaSalle—East Orange Public Schools 

Miss Elizabeth Burchenal—New York City 

At a breakfast meeting the following day it was decided to 
continue working on some of the subjects included in the re- 
port of the current year and to add to these other topics which 
represented the greatest needs felt in the field of dancing at the 
present time. — 7 : 

The following topics were selected and assigned: 

*Objectives in Elementary Schools—Norma Schwendener 

*Dancing for Boys in Elementary Schools—Jane Mayer 

*Dancing in the Major Course in Physical Education—Ruth 

Murray 

*The Preparation of the Classroom Teacher—Ruth Evans 

Rhythm—Margaret H’Doubler ; 

An Experiment in Method of Teaching Interpretative Dancing 

—Gertrude Baker 

An Analysis of Accompaniment for the Dance—Martha Hill 

The committee was asked to suggest topics of interest for 
the round table discussion. Their suggestions were compiled 
and submitted to dance specialists in the field in the form of 
a questionnaire. The returns from this questionnaire and the 
report for this year were used as a basis for planning the pro- 
gram of the Dance Section meetings. 

A standing advisory committee on dancing has been ap- 
pointed to whom people in the field may refer their problems: 

Will serve until 

Elementary School—Ruth Murray—Detroit 


EV EEEMEE! 2. ciciuias ss Saniaw Se sinelne d wane 1938 
High Schools—Norma Schwendener—Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University .......... 1934 
College—Gertrude Baker—University of Minn- 

I ORT Oe Es Se 1936 
Teachers Training—Martha Hill—New York 

UREN ce. 2 6s sia wiate Rica ete lors.s14 piano teabie 1938 
Dancing for Boys—Jane Mayer—Detroit Pub- 

Be REE ene yr rekon 1936 


Ex-Officio—Chairman of the Section on Danc- 

ing for the current year. 

Sub-Committees may be appointed by each chairman if de- 
sired and necessary. 

The following suggestions have come in from the field for 
future study. 

Standardization of the Terminology of Tap Dancing. 

The Progression in the Use of Percussion Instruments with 
Children. 

A Scientific Study of Objectives—(pursued in a situation 
where experimentation is possible). 

Following the Section Meeting the following committee was 
appointed to make recommendations to the new chairman in the 
light of experience gained at this convention, Miss Marian 
Knighton, Chairman; Miss Dorothy LaSalle; Miss Mary Jose- 
phine Shelly. 

The first meeting on Wednesday afternoon of the Conven- 
tion was featured by a demonstration, “An Approach to Modern 
Dance” by Doris Humphrey, New York City. 

In introducing Miss Humphrey, Miss O’Donnell commented 
on the influence exerted by the dance of the theatre upon that 
taught in schools and colleges; during the time when the 
ballet predominated, aesthetic dancing was developed in connec- 
tion with physical education; following Isadora Duncan and 
the more romantic dancers, a freer and more individual type 
of movement was adopted in many school programs. And so 
with the modern dance. The artist inevitably affects the type 
of work of the educational program. 

Miss Humphrey’s demonstration was remarkable for the 
clarity and simplicity with which her principles were stated 
and for the appropriateness of the dances chosen to illustrate 
her points. The arrangement of her program was excellent: 
the presentation of her theories, followed by three dances il- 
lustrating her argument; an analysis of the means used to 


__ 


*Carried over from last year. 
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develop the component parts of the several dances; and last, 
repetitions of parts of the dances in their final form. 

Every dancer or student of the dance is confronted by two 
problems, namely, “what to dance”, and “how to dance it”. 
Of the former, it should be said that only one theme is fit for 
dancing: that which falls within the realm of the individual’s 
own experience. The naive mistake of Americans, resulting 
largely from their eagerness, ambition and vitality, is the 
choice of exotic themes from foreign countries and folk-lore 
about which they know nothing. Hence they are untrue to 
themselves and unconvincing to others. 

The translation of thematic material into movement may be 
accomplished in one of two ways: by means of graphic repre- 
sentation or dramatic sequence telling a story, a method which 
incurs the danger of becoming pantomime, posture or “dancing- 
behind-the-theme,” and consequently losing the essential re- 
quisite of movement; or by means of abstract or impersonal 
motion. Movement has three dominant characteristics: quality, 
which signifies the amount of tension and relaxation; rhythm, 
which is accomplished by a succession of two or more move- 
ments; and pattern or design, which is effected by the com- 
pensating positions of the various parts of the body to maintain 
balance. 

Three dances were presented, all of them, as it happened, 
abstract in form, each based dominantly on one of the above 
characteristics. “The Pleasures of Counterpoint” danced by 
Miss Humphrey and the group with drum accompaniment by 
Miss Pauline Lawrence, illustrated movement in which rhythm 
was the outstanding element. Each of three groups danced 
its own rhythmic pattern in such a way that complete harmony 
of all groups resulted. “Water Study,” by the group alone 
without accompaniment emphasized quality in terms of flowing 
circular movement. The soft rise and fall, transmitted from 
group to group, the gradual crescendo swelling to a rush and 
recoil, the gentle subsiding, suggested the everlasting flow and 
ebb of the tide. “Variations on a Theme of Handel’s” by 
Brahms, danced by Miss Humphrey, showed the basis ele- 
ment of design. The simplicity of movement, the delicacy 
of ornament, the contrasts in tempo were charmingly remin- 
iscent of the period they represented. 

An analysis of method was demonstrated by a development 
of a few fundamental codrdinations leading to movements used 
in the dances themselves. For example, falling followed by 
recovery, an element familiar to everyone, was exaggerated 
and modified until it became a thrust and a pull-back, with a 
movement of suspense between the two. The movement, ex- 
ecuted in various directions, was taken by each girl singly and 
later in simple group design. A static movement was then 
combined with a running pattern with variations in rhythmic 
sequence. The movements of the arms in most cases followed 
and augmented the line of direction indicated by the body. 

The development of the percussion accompaniment was most 
interesting. A rhythmic pattern determined by the transfer- 
ence of weight was analyzed as to accent. The accents were 
then omitted, and the absence of the expected sound stimulated 
the girls to make even stronger movements on those beats, 
Thus a syncopated rhythm resulted. By reversing the first 
and second parts of the accompaniment (that for the thrust 
sequence and that for the pull-back) a more satisfying harmony 
of movement and sound resulted. 

These principles of movement and accompaniment were 
carried over into the counterpoint study. The reversal of the 
rhythmic sequence of one group was executed by the second 
group, while still a ditferent combination was carried out by 
the third. 

Design in dancing may be of two kinds: flowing (that which 
is remembered in sequence) ; or static (that which suggests to 
the eye an opposition in space to maintain balance). Opposi- 
tions are of several kinds, for example, a parallel opposition 
of arm and leg, or opposition at an angle. Simple walking, 
running and leaping are good illustrations. Many and more 
complex forms, some requiring great strength, agility and 
balance, were demonstrated until the movements used in the 
dances were recognized. 

Quality, or tension and relaxation, was apparent in various 
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strong leaps and the sudden relaxation necessary in falling. 

Repeated parts of the completed dances were especially 
enjoyable through an understanding of their evolution, ’ 

The second meeting of the Dance Section was held on Thurs. 
day and consisted of a round table discussion on “Objectives 
in Dancing for College Students” with Teresa Crowley, Barn. 
ard College, as discussion leader. 

The discussion of objectives was limited to those of the ty 
of dancing commonly called rhythmic, natural, interpretative 
or creative. Tap and folk dancing, differing in content and 
purpose, were not included. Definite objectives stating the de- 
gree of accomplishment for under-graduates and professional 
students were impossible to define for two reasons: first, since 
the dance is still in an experimental stage, the instructors jn 
different institutions have approached the problem from varioys 
angles according to the phase in which they are particularly 
interested; second, since there is no college requirement in 
dancing, the students registered in classes vary widely in 
amount and type of previous training and in skill. 

The general objectives of movement, rhythm, and expression 
were discussed from many angles. 

On Friday, “Dancing in the Major Course in Physical Edu. 
cation,” was discussed by Ruth Murray, Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege. The discussion was led by Mary Gross, University of 
Washington. 

it is well known that a person’s love and enthusiasm for a 
thing correlate highly with her success in teaching it, and that 
it is most necessary, therefore, to instill in every prospective 
teacher of dancing a genuine love for the work. The teacher, 
through her attitude and approach, can do much to give the 
student confidence. It was suggested that when critic teachers 
enter a class to observe a student teacher, they participate in 
classwork in order to give the children more confidence in the 
young teacher, and the latter more confidence in herself. 

In the practice teaching in the public schools, many diffi- 
culties in the matter of accompaniment for the dance might 
be solved by correlation with the school music department. 

It is evident that for best results, more time and more courses 
must be available during the training period, especially courses 
in child development and more actual practice in teaching child- 
ren and in percussive accompaniment are imperative. 

Following this discussion, “An Analysis of Accompaniment 
for the Dance” was demonstrated by Martha Hill, New York 
City. 

The method of group demonstration was a singularly happy 
form of conveying in detail the answers to the questions raised 
in the discussion. How to improvise accompaniment to the 
dance is always one of the problems of the student or teacher. 
Piano improvisation is, of course, more difficult than percussion. 
Mrs. Ellen Edwards Boyd, a pianist of note and remarkable for 
her understanding of music in relation to movement, demon- 
strated principles of building accompaniment. A rich back- 
ground of harmony is not as essential as a keen sense of rhythm 
and knowledge of movement. Many interesting patterns may 
be developed from a few chords, varied by the necessarily 
appropriate accents and the character of the melody. Ac- 
companiment may be roughly classified into that which 
stimulates movement, that in which movement leads and ac- 
companiment follows, and that which makes a counterpoint with 
movement. The question of accompaniment was_ further 
demonstrated with various improvisations stimulated or fol- 
lowed by different types of percussion. 

Many interesting problems were stated and means of solving 
them demonstrated by the student group. Experimentation in 
rhythmic units was exemplified by falling and rising not only 
in such familiar units as three and four, but in such combina- 
tions as seven and five, eight and two. (The rhythmic unit 
might be defined ‘as a grouping of beats to include its ac- 
cented and its related unaccented beats.) Other character- 
istics of the dance, such as phrasing, note value, and counter- 
point, were clearly shown by compositions or impromptu studies. 
The definition and analysis of resultant rhythm were especially 
well exemplified. 

At the business meeting on Friday, the report of the Dance 
Section for 1932 was read. Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange 
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Public Schools, chairman of the nominating committee, pre- 
sented her report. Margaret N. H’Doubler, University of Wis- 
consin, was unanimously elected chairman of the Dance Sec- 
tion for 1933. (Miss H’Doubler has since indicated her in- 
ability to accept this responsibility, and no successor has yet 
been appointed. ) 

Unofficial honorary mention was awarded to the following 
people for pioneer work in the various fields of dancing: 

Natural Dancing—Gertrude Colby, Margaret N. H’Doubler 

Tap Dancing—Mary Woods Hinman, Helen Frost 

Folk Dancing—Elizabeth Burchenal 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 

Chairman: Thomas H. Hines, Brookline, Mass. 

Summarizer: Edward J. Storey, Public Schools, Mamaron- 
eck, N.  é : : 

In the first paper Mr. Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville School, 
N. J., presented a summary of the articles which he had col- 
lected on the care and treatment of athletic injuries. The 
time did not allow Mr. Prentiss to give anything but a sum- 
mary of the material which he had collected. Mr. Prentiss will 
gather together articles covering the entire field of athletic 
injuries edited by men who are experts in each special part 
of the anatomy. Since these will form a booklet for future 
reference, this report will not deal with them in detail. 

Dr. John B. Carnett, University of Pennsylvania, was then 
introduced by Mr. Prentiss to carry on a further criticism of 
the material which had already been explained. Dr. Carnett 
took up in detail the athletic injuries of every part of the 
anatomy. The outstanding part of Dr. Carnett’s talk was his 
insistence that aspiration of swollen parts, such as the water 
in the knee, or a swollen Charley horse should be aspirated 
at about 24 hours after the injury had occurred. Neglect in 
doing this will prolong the athletic injury and keep the ath- 
lete from participation. Dr. Carnett also took up in detail the 
subject of neuralgia. He said that most of us at the present 
time are suffering from neuralgia in some form. It was his 
observation that many cases in the hospitals were from neu- 
ralgia rather than from many forms of disease which they 
had been diagnosed. 

Following Dr. Carnett, Mr. A. W. Thompson, State Di- 
rector of Michigan, came before the meeting to take up the 
subject of game classification. This entire report when com- 
pleted is to be published in booklet form by the A. P. E. A. 

At the second meeting, Mr. Lawson Robertson, Coach of the 
American Olympic Team spoke on the subject of the 1932 
Olympic Games. His talk was both enlightening and humor- 
ous. He said that there had been a question of declaring a 
moratorium on the Olympic games because of the depression, 
but since the railroads have continued to run, the Olympic 
games are to be held. The Sino-Japanese War has been called 
off, he felt, to allow the 1932 Olympics to go on. Nambu, a 
former Japanese champion in the broad jump, and Fred Chow, 
a Chinaman who has just recently won the broad jump honors 
at Pennsylvania, have shaken hands and so he used this an- 
alogy to show that the Olympic games are a maker of peace 
between nations. 

After an amusing discussion of the legendary Irish games 
of 3000 years ago, Mr. Robertson called attention to the re- 
establishment of the Olympic games at Athens in 1896, in which 
the first bamboo pole was used in the pole vault. Mr. Robert- 
son and some of the Americans examined the old discus, a 
relic of former Olympic days and upon weighing it found it 
to weigh 14 pounds. The inscribed record of the old days, 
which was inscribed on this discus gave 90 feet as the distance. 
There is necessarily some question in the minds of many as 
to this possibility since the official discus now weighs 414 pounds. 
At the Olympics held in London in 1908, occurred the establish- 
ment of the first cheering section. England raised consider- 
able discussion and, in fact, took several years before adopting 
the American method of ballyhoo. The next Olympics were 
held in 1912 at Stockholm. A feature was the reception which 
the American team received at the dock, when a group of 
Swedes led by a former American-trained coach sang “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” followed by a song, which ended “for 
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they are yolly good fellows which anyone can deny.” In 1920 
the scene changed to Antwerp. In 1924, the Frenchmen were 
the hosts at Paris. A good time was had by all and our sports- 
manship had improved to such an extent that it was commented 
on. Of course, in all these years America had been winning 
by very wide margins. The next Olympics were held at 
Amsterdam in 1928. Mr. Robertson colloquially commented on 
the fact that our athletes had the idea that all they had to do 
was to get up in the morning, get a hair cut and shave and 
win first, second and third places in all events, but, contrary 
to ail expectations, we only won one running event, the 400 
meters, which was taken by Bob Varvuti of Syracuse. The 
sportsmanship of all nations had noticeably improved and an 
outstanding event was the 800 meters in which Engelhardt of 
Germany pushed Lowe of England to break the Olympic record, 
after which they ran off the field arm in arm. This was only 
eleven years after the war in which England had been fighting 
Germany tooth and nail. Creed, religion and race make no 
difference in the Olympic games and Mr. Robertson believes 
that this is one way in which international good will may be 
maintained. 

The 1932 Olympics will be held in Los Angeles and most 
everyone is familiar with the many things that are being done 
to entertain the visiting athletes. Every effort is being made 
to make the trip of the visiting teams one which they will 
always remember. Olympic Village is already constructed and 
accommodations for all teams, their coaches and trainers and 
their own chefs are being provided. The American try-outs 
are already planned for and will consist of sectional champion- 
ships and a final Olympic championship in time to allow the 
athletes proper training facilities in which to compete at the 
Olympics. 

At the business meeting, Mr. Thomas Hines of Brookline, 
Mass., was re-elected Chairman and Mr. Edward J. Storey 
as Secretary. 

Mr. Carl Schrader of the State Dept., Massachusetts, followed 
and talked on the subject of the sport physician. In Europe, 
there are many sport physicians who are specially trained 
medical men to cover sporting events. Mr. Schrader believes 
that the future emphasis must be placed upon the boy and not 
upon the game, and that every school should have its sport 
physician who should be entirely responsible for the welfare 
of the player at all times. He said that “the trainer has no 
reason nor right to decide whether an injured athlete should 
continue to play the game”—small schools lend themselves as 
battering rams for the giant school in order to balance their 
budgets. There is no education in playing in such a set up. 
This is not fair play and the sacrifice of the boy for the sake 
of the athletic treasury must not go on. He made a great ap- 
peal for the Youth Movement in America by the establishment 
of greater intramural sports programs in our public schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman: A, W. Thompson, State Director, Michigan. 

Summariser: Carl Schott, West Virginia University 

The first paper was presented by Miss Jessie R. Garrison 
from the State Department of Alabama. She presented “The 
Alabama State Letter Award Plan.” 

Miss Garrison pointed out that up to 1928 interscholastic 
athletics was the only phase of the broader program of physical 
education that had’ received any marked attention since 1919, the 
year that physical education was required by law in the state. 

Leaders interested in physical education realized that an ath- 
letic program for girls was just as important as one for boys. 
This realization resulted in the appointment of a committee of 
women directors of physical education for: girls, said commit- 
tee to prepare a comprehensive program of athletics which 
would be in reach of all high school girls. The point system 
was the final recommendation, and was printed and distributed 
in the autumn of 1928. This system, briefly, includes every 
element that enters into a well-balanced program of physical 
education, including membership and leadership in school organi- 
zations ; participation in major school public performances, and 
scholarship. 

This system is motivated and promoted through (1) a di- 
rector’s handbook which was distributed free to all schools, (2) 
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assistance on the part of a state supervisor, (3) the. appoint- 
ment by the state athletic association of a girls’ adviser, (4) 
state athletic association assuming responsibility through its 
executive secretary, (5) play days for girls sponsored by the 
state athletic association, (6) discussion and demonstrations 
given at county, district and state meetings of educational 
nature, and (7) the substitution of point systems and play 
days for state basketball tournaments for girls. 

This point system was so enthusiastically received in all parts 
of the state that in a very short time fifty per cent of the ac- 
credited member schools were using the program. Four thou- 
sand awards have been distributed among 2,000 girls since the 
beginning of the program. Play days for girls have become 
very popular because points are given for participation. 

Inasmuch as the point system for girls reached so many, and 
since the boys’ program emphasized athletics only, it was deemed 
desirable to initiate a point system for boys that would reach 
the greatest number. Up to April 1, 1932, approximately 3,000 
boys were working on the program. 

The boys’ plan should commend itself to physical educators 
because it is more simple of administration than that of the 
girls. 

The system is worked out in such a way, for both boys and 
girls, that even though a change of teachers is made or a 
student moves to ancther community in the state, the individual 
is in no wise retarded in his efforts toward achieving a state 
award. This is one of the compensations of having the same 
standard in all schools of the state. 

Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, in a discussion following Miss 
Garrison’s paper, opposed the point system on the following 
counts: first, that there was too much time spent in bookkeep- 
ing; second, there was too much chance for cheating; third, 
that the program of physical education became the point 
system; fourth, that the point system once started was hard to 
stop; and fifth, that the tendency has been to get away from 
awards. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, in his paper “The Teaching Situa- 
tion in View of the Depression”, emphasizes the fact that edu- 
cation is in the midst of a struggle to maintain itself on its 
present standard of excellence in 1929. 

Dr. Oberteuffer indicated very definitely that the depression 
has handled education roughly, and he raised the question as to 
whether it would be able to recover. He pointed out that 
salaries of teachers were being cut on every hand and that 
some states had reduced their expenses as much as 43%. Even 
in the federal government in Washington education suffered a 
50% greater cut than did the Department of the Interior. This 
reduction of available funds for education has put a great army 
of teachers out of work. In addition, it is bringing into the 
profession teachers not well prepared who are willing to work 
for a mere living wage. This set-up cannot help but deny 
children the opportunities for education which is theirs. 

Lobbyists are being employed by public utilities to wage a 
fight against education. They are insisting that appropriations 
for education must be cut. The taxpayer lends a listening ear. 
He sees only the reduction in taxes, and not the ultimate effect 
that such a program will have on his offspring. The Ohio 
legislature illustrates the effectiveness of paid lobbyists. 

Certainly education has demonstrated its place in our national 
life. It has raised the standards of living, not only of the in- 
dividual, but of the mass. This fact alone emphasizes the im- 
portance of the place education occupies in our national life. 

Dr. Oberteuffer indicated that education might do three things 
in combating the efforts on the part of a certain group to under- 
mine education: first, create public sentiment in the interest 
of education and use the vote in placing the right kind of peo- 
ple into office; second, education must keep doing its job, even 
though its workers are required to take drastic cuts; third, 
education should make it obvious to business that it (business) 
is primarily dependent upon education for its existence. 

In the discussion which followed this paper speakers from 
different sections of the country indicated that teachers were 
experiencing salary cuts; that on the whole physical education 
was being continued but was suffering the same reductions as 
all the other phases of education. 
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Mr. Vaughn Blanchard presented a paper on the “Opini 
of Physical Education Teachers on Their Undergraduate Train. 
ing.” Mr. Blanchard was convinced that too many teachers 
were relying too much upon notebooks which were filled With 
factual knowledge that had been gathered in undergraduate be 
graduate courses in physical education. He ‘emphasized that 
physical education teachers should learn to think, and should 
recognize that education is an on-going process. He stated 
that teacher training institutions must recognize this fact. 

He very strongly recommended that physical education need. 
ed more teachers trained to handle the broader program and 
fewer coaches. Mr. Blanchard did not object to a teacher beiag 
a coach, but he did insist strongly that he must be first and 
last a good physical education teacher. 

Mr. Blanchard was firm in his conviction that a teacher in 
physical education should not merely direct motor activity, py 
should be able to instruct in health as well. The modern teacher 
of physical education needs to be equipped to minister to the 
all-round physical welfare of the individual, rather than t 
concentrate upon a special phase. It was a further judgment 
that our teacher training institutions should provide more 
practice teaching and more practical work in all phases of the 
program, with an attendant decrease of theory ; that there should 
be more comprehensive courses in the field of mental hygiene; 
that more concrete methods should be given students in the 
teaching of health; that students should be better prepared jg 
making diagnoses, for example, physical inspections, measure. 
ments, correctives, etc.; and for prospective men teachers more 
training in teaching dancing to boys. He was of the opinion 
that most teachers taking graduate work are doing so merely to 
meet a degree requirement; that very few teachers would 
specialize in coaching, were they to repeat their undergraduate 
work; that although the indications are that the correlation be. 
tween teacher training received and the actual teaching situa- 
tion is fairly high in some places, it is, on the other hand, 
very low in others, necessitating therefore a closer contact 
between the college and the public school in the future. 


RECREATION SECTION ; 
Chairman: C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, 
Detroit. 

Summarizer: Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association, 

About seventy children from the Philadelphia Public School 
Playgrounds, under the able leadership of Mr. J. C. Kieffer, 
Special Assistant, Division of Physical and Health Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, and Miss Elizabeth Keely, Teacher, 
M. H. Stanton Public School, Philadelphia, were gathered in 
the Beury Auditorium, Temple University for a_ recreation 
demonstration, Wednesday afternoon, April 20th. 

Girls and boys of the first and second grades were busy over 
their paper craft, tracing and coloring elephants, lions and zebras 
for posters. In another circle, girls of the fifth grade were 
busy with heavy cardboard, plain colored lining paper and bril- 
liant wall paper samples, making waste baskets. 

A group of girls and boys from the fourth grade in one 
corner were making most attractive plaques from the ends of 
orange crates. These were removed carefully and sandpapered, 
and then, after the design was traced, the background was 
lightly hammered with a nail and the details of the design were 
filled in with color. A coat of varnish was needed to complete 
the plaque. 

Coping saw work occupied a group of boys from the fifth 
and sixth grades. Bookends, door stops and toys of all de 
scription were in various stages of completion. 

The group which received the most attention was composed 
of sixth grade girls who were working with asbestos, covering 
jars and making plaques. We are all familiar, no doubt, with 
the prepared art store or other modelling materials which harden 
within a short time. This asbestos mixture made of ten parts 
powdered asbestos and two parts dextrine or any other powdered 
paste is inexpensive and practical. The ingredients must be 
mixed thoroughly while dry, then water is added until the 
mixture has the consistency of clay. Coloring can be added 
at this time or the object completed then painted, and if 
shellacked it*will last indefinitely. The materials can be sec 
at almost any paint or hardware store. 
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The purposes of this demonstration were: 
First—To show the use of pupil leaders, 
Second—To demonstrate activities with groups of varying ages, 
Third—to show some types of handcraft as organized and taught 
on the Philadelphia playgrounds, , 
Fourth—To use the demonstration as a basis for discussion. 

Mr. Kieffer stressed the importance of handcraft as a means 
of education, having definite carry-over values and providing 
leadership training. He pointed out that the activities selected 
must be interesting, within the abilities of the child, must result 
in a product of some value and should teach the use of tools 
and materials. In this respect it is important to encourage the 
use of inexpensive but not cheap materials. The skills involved 
must be high enough to challenge the child yet low enough to 
insure success. In organizing the group, children were assigned 
according to interest, age, sex and skill but such groups are not 
fixed but rather elastic. 

For this demonstration the leaders, who came from the sixth 
and seventh grades, had been trained in two meetings and the 
groups had had two sessions on similar but not on these same 
projects. It was most interesting to watch the young leaders of 
each group demonstrate the project and teach the children of 
that group. Each leader wore a playground leadership button 
which is surrendered each session before the child leaves the 
playground. Leaders are recommended by the school teachers 
and principals and are encouraged through a point system. They 
are trained in special groups and also help the playground lead- 
er in preparing patterns, making samples, laying out and col- 
lecting material as well as actually teaching the project as they 
did in this demonstration. 

In the informal discussion that followed, the importance of 
inexpensive materials which can be secured at home was stressed 
and also the policy of various cities in reference to charging 
the children for materials they must buy. Mr. Charles English, 
Director of Playground Association in Philadelphia, empha- 
sized the importance of selecting projects which can be made 
at home with materials which are easily and inexpensively pro- 
curable. 

A representative group gathered in the Franklin Room of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Thursday afternoon for the Recrea- 
tion Section meeting, which was arranged by the Section Chair- 
man, Mr. C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit, 
who unfortunately found it impossible to attend. Mr. Otto T. 
Mallery, President, Philadelphia Playground Association, 
stressed the importance of training in skills for a full life as 
discussed in Dr. L. P. Jack’s book, “The Education of the 
Whole Man.” Mr. Mallery laid emphasis on the fact that 
skills were a means of keeping up courage during the depres- 
sion. He also mentioned the splendid work of the National 
— Association Committee on the Enrichment of Adult 

ife. 

“Physical Education and Recreation; Where the Two Move- 
ments Are Similar and Yet Divergent” was the subject of an in- 
teresting paper by Mr. Charles English. The goals of the two 
movements, a brief history, their similarities and their differ- 
ences were discussed and many conclusions were drawn, 
primarily stressing the point that both are necessary for the 
full development of a child as urged in the Children’s Charter. 

A nominating committee, consisting of Dr. William Burdick, 
Chairman, Miss O’Neill and Mr. L. S. Hill, was appointed, and 
later offered the following for officers for 1932-33: Mr. Ernst 
Hermann, Superintendent of Recreation, Newton, Mass., Chair- 
man; Miss Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Association, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Ernst Hermann presented a report on the first half of 
the booklet committee’s work on “Playgrounds, Their Con- 


‘Struction and Administration.” This preliminary report was 


accepted. 


RESEARCH SECTION 
No summaries have yet been submitted. 


THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
Chairman: Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan. 
The first session consisted of a demonstration conducted by 
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Mr. W. Herbert Grigson, Overbrook High School, Philadeiphia, 
and discussed by Dr. Gladys G. Ide, Director, Special Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Mr. Grigson demonstrated two groups of subnormal children 
in activity. This program and the discussion which followed 
indicated quite definitely possible approaches to the problem 
of carry-over values in physical education. 

Dr. Ide and Mr. Grigson were thoroughly convinced that they 
have seen changes in habits and character as a result of train- 
ing in physical education. They had compared the conduct of 
the child previous to the installation of the physical education 
program to the conduct at the present time. It was also in- 
teresting to realize that no matter how good the codrdination of 
the individual and how limitless the possibilities appeared, in 
no case has Mr. Grigson produced champion performers in this 
group. 

The second session was conducted by Dr. John B. Carnett, 
Dr. William Bates, Dr. Thomas Cook, Dr. J. C. Howell, and 
Miss Beverly Cox (Physical Therapist). 

This program was reénforced by demonstrations with patients 
and films. Dr. Carnett, assisted by Dr. Bates, opened the dis- 
cussion with a lecture showing the relationship of the various 
types of neuralgic pains as related to poor body mechanics. 
His discussion was most interesting and comvincing. The paper 
will appear at a later date in the JoURNAL. 

Dr. Howell’s paper followed and was built around the exer- 
cises that are indicated for the cure of certain defects in body 
mechanics. 

Dr. Cook spoke most interestingly on the improvement in posi- 
tion of abdominal organs by correction of faulty body me- 
chanics. 

Miss Cox, the physical therapist in the department, finished 
up the discussion of exercises for dysmenorrhea. 

We were well satisfied with the attendance of 600. 

The third meeting was given over to a discussion of the book- 
let committees. The chairmen of the following committees re- 
ported : 

Dr. Bell—Medical Examinations for Girls and Women, 

Dr. Burns—Medical Examinations for Boys and Men, 

Dr. Moulton—Physical Examinations for Girls and Women. 

Dr. Cornell led the discussion. While the reports were in- 
teresting, they were necessarily regarded as reports of progress. 
The committees agreed that one monograph should eventually 
evolve as a result of the work of these three committees. 


SWIMMING SECTION 


Chairman: Nita Sheffield, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 

Summarizer: Frederick W. Luehring, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


By action of the Legislative Council the tentative special sec- 
tion of swimming was included in the 1932 Convention. The 
program presented consisted of (a) a demonstration of men’s 
and women’s work at the swimming pool of Conwell Hall, 
Temple University, in the afternoon of April 20, and (b) a 
final section meeting on the morning of April 22 at the audi- 
torium of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 

All meetings were crowded. Every number on the program 
was well worth while and professionally helpful. The brief 
summary follows: 

Part I—Demonstration of Men’s Work. 

“Coaching Techniques of Advanced Swimming—Crawl, Back 
Crawl, Breast Stroke,” H. Ortland, Jr., Swimming Coach, U. 
S. Naval Academy. 

An analysis of the requirements of correct form in each of 
the strokes listed, common errors and their correction, various 
teaching methods regarding action of arms and legs, starting, 
turning, etc., were presented and a demonstration by various 
students of Temple University, under the direction of the speak- 
er, followed. 

“Coaching Techniques for Advanced Spring Board Diving,” 
Mr. Howard Steppe, Swimming Coach, Princeton University. 

An analysis was made of the essentials of good form in 
typical required and optional dives. Correct approach, take-off, 
execution of dive, with essential elements of bodily control, 
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with special reference to the head, arms, legs, etc., requirements 
of good entry into the water, and standardized diving equip- 
ment were each in turn explained. 

Good and faulty form in diving were demonstrated by two 
members of the Princeton University Swimming Team. 

“Water Soccer, the Game for High School and College Boys 
and Girls,” W. S. Merriam, Swimming Coach, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Merriam spoke briefly of the history of the game, its 
adoption as a sport in the Olympic Games program, its grow- 
ing acceptance in the United States, and the game as compared 
with American Intercollegiate Water Polo. The game was 
characterized as being particularly well suited for boys and girls 
of high school age as well as for older groups. It places a 
premium upon swimming, skillful handling of the ball, and good 
individual and team work. Playing rules and essential equip- 
ment were described and clarified. Following this Mr. Merriam, 
assisted by players from the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Penn A. C., gave a demonstration of how to undertake the 
teaching of this game to boys and girls in the earlier stages of 
learning. 

Part II—Demonstration of Women’s Work 

“Suggested Elementary Crawl Patterns,’ Ethel McGary, As- 
sistant Director, Life Saving Service, New York City. 

Miss McGary has been highly successful in working out ele- 
mentary methods of teaching, which simplify and facilitate learn- 

ing of the crawl stroke. She gave a detailed demonstration and 
explanation of the methods she uses, with the aid of the pupils 
of Temple University. ‘ 

Following this, Miss McGary, who was a member of the 1928 
Women’s Olympic Swimming Team of the United States, gave 
a personal demonstration of the essentials of correct posture 
for the crawl stroke, action of the legs and arms, and breath- 
ing, by combining in an integrated performance the various 
elementary patterns presented. 

“Recreational Swimming,’’ Alva Christenbury, New Jersey 
College for Women. 

Recreational swimming was characterized as presenting more 
values with less effort and time than any other sport. The 
participation in swimming stunts helps the student to learn 
bodily control in situations that are usually not presented in the 
teaching of form of strokes. Stunts and games also help the 
student to overcome fears of the water and gives occasion for 
fun and sociability. 


Pageants, games, and stories were cited as abounding in good 
material which may easily be adapted for use in the water with 
very little equipment. 

Following her discussion, Miss Christenbury, with assistance 
of twenty of her students from the New Jersey College for 
Women, gave an excellent demonstration of individual and group 
stunts in the water and aquatic games. Her demonstration 
included the following : 

I—Individual Stunts 2.—See-saw 

1—Lily pad float 3.—Barrel roll 

2.—Jelly fish float 4.—Chain dive 

3.—Log roll 5.—Long man 

4.—Forward somersault 6.—Tandem 

5.—Backward somersault III—Games 

6.—Walking race 1.—Puck race 

7.—Tub race 2—Keep Away 

8.—Human bob 3.—Old clothes bag race 

9.—Submarine 4.—Marching around Jerusalem 
II—Group Stunts 5.—Touch relay 

1.—Side-stroke spiral 6.—Cork collecting. 

“Swimming as a Means of Education,” Jesse F. Williams, 
M.D., Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University. 

In this outstanding contribution, Dr. Williams began by de- 
fining education first, as a development of the individual with 
reference to his inherent capacities, desires, and urges to 
activity, and secondly, as related to life here and now. 

“Traditionally,” Dr. Williams stated, “faculties and school 
masters tend to judge the educational worth of a subject by 
its examinability in written form. It is doubtless for this 
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reason that they tend to regard highly that which th 
to refer to as a mental content.” Swimming as a 
education in common with other forms of physical 


CY please 
Means of 





: . €ducation 
was represented as confronted with this problem. The 
searches of Patrick and Herrick were credited with establish, 


ing that “the brain is not the organ of the mind, but 


: : : : that 9 
thinks with the entire organism.” The work of Osborn in 
dicates that “the hand developed the brain; it was not 


other way round.” These observations invalidate the old con. 
ception that book learning trains the mind, and motor ACtivities 
the body. 

The following points were cited as justifying Swimming as q 
means of education: 

“(1) Self realization in a fine performance. 

“(2) Activities that provide skills that function in life here 
and now, are educative .... The test of any activity in this 
respect is its ability to enrich life. 

“(3) Swimming stimulates the interest and provides ment 
content. Swimming and the dance are rich with associate 
learnings. .... 

“(4) Swimming as a means of education must in commo 
with all our activities develop a vocabulary to express what 
it means by the general term ‘education in satisfaction’ . ,_. 
Our vocabulary for describing muscular sensation is really im. 
poverished; the soma is a great unintelligible world of vagy 
feelirg and sensation.” 

Dr. Williams concluded with “Thus, for me, swimming js 
a means of education because it may be used to incite efor 
for fine performance, to promote functional life skills, to 
awaken enduring and expanding interests, and to sharpen our 
kinesthesia.” 

“Report of the Boston Board of Officials on Rating of Swin- 
ming Officials,” Elizabeth Wellman, Sargent School of Phy. 
sical Education. 


The committee which made up this report consists of repre. 
sentatives from the schools and colleges in the vicinity of Boston 
which sponsor the educational swimming program. It was 
formed three years ago for the purpose of raising the stani- 
ard of swimming officiating. 

The following has been accomplished to date: 

(1) A list of approved swimming officials has 

pared. 

(2) A list of changes, adapting men’s rules for swimming 

to the needs of girls and women, was submitted. 

(3) Questionnaires were sent out to various swimming 

coaches for the purpose of securing material to work outa 

point system for marking form swimming. 

(4) The committee drew up and presented the desired point 

system for marking form swimming. 

(5) Steps are being taken to prepare tests for the rating 

of swimming officials. 

“Moving Pictures of Outstanding Divers and Comments,’ 
Karl Michael, Assistant Coach of Swimming, Yale University. 

Mr. Michael enriched this remarkable showing of moving 
pictures with expert explanations, comments, and _interpreta- 
tions. Most of the films here presented were taken by Mr. 
Osborne, a member of the Yale University swimming team, 
on the trip made by Coach Kiphuth with representative Ameti- 
can swimmers to Japan last summer. 


been pre- 














The pictures represent the highly finished performance of 
such outstanding divers as Degener, of the University of Mich 
igan, present National A. A. U. champion; Mickey “Riley” 
Galitzen, 1931 and 1932 N. C. A. A. champion; Zamaika, 
Egyptian representative in the 1928 Olympic competition, and 
others. These carefully taken pictures were presented with 
the films slowed down in order that all the essentials of good 
form could easily be interpreted by Mr. Michaels, and ap 
preciated by the Convention. 

From the teaching point of view these are probably the best 
picture. of diving which have been made. 

A short business meeting of the Swimming Section fd- 
lowed. The present officers were elected to serve for the com- 
ing year. An Executive Committee was also appointed. 
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WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 

Chairman : Grace Jones, Summit, N. J. ; - 

. Summarizer: Christine Dobbins, New York City Public 
yy of meetings were held throughout the Conven- 
tion. The first one, on Wednesday afternoon, was devoted to 
a demonstration of “Basketball Officiating for W omen with 
Marjorie Hill presiding, and to a Basketball Discussion 
led by Miss Eline von Borries. ee 

The demonstration, while arranged primarily to show the 
type and standard of work done by national officials, was used 
also to exhibit three phases of basketball, namely: 

The game as played at present over the entire country ; 

The game with the center toss-up replaced by a throw-in; 

The game as it may be played if certain suggested modifica- 

tions in the rules are put into effect. 

The period was played by two college teams and the of- 
ficials were Miss Sharp and Miss Simes. The game was fast 
and the officiating quick and clear. 

The second period showed the type of game played by high 
schools with two private schools participating and was notice- 
ably slower. Naturally, the duties of the officials were less 
arduous but the decisions were given with the same exactness 
as in the previous period, demonstrating that the national 
standards can be maintained in secondary school games. The 
oficials for this were Miss Biggane and Miss Rudd. The 
elimination of the toss-up between jumping centers worked no 
hardship on the teams and provided for a less muddled and 
quicker start of play. 

The third period was played by two teams from Teachers 
College, Columbia. In this demonstration, guarding was per- 
mitted in any plane provided contact did not result and each 
field goal scored two points. The four officials were on the 
floor during this period in order to make certain the fouls for 
contact were seen and called. There was no great increase in 
fouls over those called in the other periods and the game was 
appreciably faster. 

A second change was then employed, allowing contact with 
the ball at any time in order to force a tie, leading to a very 
ragged, slow and much rougher type of basketball. 

The discussion meeting was largely devoted to comments on 
the changes in rules demonstrated previously and to, discussion 
of other suggested rule changes. 

The consensus of opinion was to enlarge the center circle: 
to allow guarding in any plane; for all field goals to count two 
points; to eliminate illegal juggle and bounce, any form of 
fumbles constituting bounce or juggle according to direction 
and destination; to allow forward fouled in act of shooting 
one foul throw if goal was made, two if goal was missed. 

The Thursday meeting was given over to business matters 
and committee reports. ‘The first report was given by Miss 
Grace Jones on the new Constitution for the Women’s Ath- 
letic Section. 

Miss Jones explained the formation and duties of the new 
committees and then read the section of the constitution relating 
to finances. Under the new constitution, all funds of the 
Women’s Section will be turned in to the A.P.E.A. to be 
known as the Women’s Athletics Section Fund. The sec- 
tion will make out its budget yearly and the total amount of 
the budget will be paid over to the Section annually. All bills 
will be paid by the Section yearly and the surplus turned 
back to the A.P.E.A. treasury as Women’s Section money. 
The accounts will be audited annually. Upon request from the 
A.P.E.A., any surplus turned back may be drawn for other 
purposes than the Women’s Section by the A.P.E.A. upon 
recommendation of the Legislative Board. 

The new Constitution was carried unanimously. 

The nominating committee reported the slate for the com- 
ing year. The members elected were reported upon at the 
Friday meeting. 

The reports of two booklet committees were then given. 

Miss Christine Dobbins reported for Miss Clare Small 
on “Standards in Athletic and Gymnasium Costumes.” The 
report was accepted as read. 
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Miss Mary Jo Shelley then read the report on “Athletics 
for Girls and Women” of which Miss Helen Coops was chair- 
man. This monograph was collaborated in by leaders in wom- 
en’s physical education and was described as “a key to fur- 
ther knowledge, not a compendium.” It consisted of four 
chapters as follows: 


1. Philosophy of Athletics. 

2. Associations Governing Women’s Athletics. 
3. Literature. 

4. Outstanding Problems. 


After discussion it was decided to accept the report of the 
committee but to postpone accepting the contents of the re- 
port until after further study. 

Miss Mabel Lee, President of the A.P.E.A., was given 
a rising vote of appreciation of her successful administration. 
The meeting was adjourned. 

Later the same afternoon a round table discussion was held 
on Women’s Athletics with Miss Helen Hazelton as leader. 
Two hundred were present. 

Miss Hazelton opened the round table and introduced Miss 
von Borries, chairman of the committee on basketball. 


1. Miss von Borries explained the suggested changes in 
the rules as demonstrated Wednesday and asked for a showing 
of hands designating willingness to try out modifications. 

Motion was then carried to ask the rules committee to put 
the modifications into effect for two years. 

2 W.U.O.R.C. (Officials Rating). Miss Hillas made a 
statement of identity of this committee and urged further 
affiliations by local boards of basketball officials, helped by the 
reduction in dues. 

3. Hockey. Miss Rogers spoke on the value of consecu- 
tive numbers of the Hockey Guide as basis for a hockey library. 

4. Soccer. In Miss Fogg’s absence, Miss Rodgers spoke 
about the contents of the Soccer Guide now including speedball 
and possible future additions. 

5. Track and Field. Miss Howland mentioned the cost 
of publishing a guide and possibility of this one being dis- 
continued because of lack of sales. In its absence, mimeo- 
graphed material may be obtained from the secretary. Features 
of changes will be included, the establishment of a line for 
throwing events eliminating the old circle and penalties, meas- 
urements to be actual for throws where formerly the circle 
was included. Suggestions for speeding up track measurements 
are also made such as zoning, etc. 


Material available includes: types of meets for all ages, 
coaching hints, preventive hints, and indoor track meets. 

Prospective research in graduated achievement scale for 
all ages is being considered. The aim is to make track more 
popular by giving events that can be related to games such as 
base running rather than straight dashes; basketball throw for 
accuracy instead of distance, etc. 

On Friday afternoon there was a continuation of the busi- 
ness meeting held on Thursday. 

The chairman, Miss Grace E. Jones, called the meeting 
to order and introduced Miss Hazelton, Chairman of the 
Women’s Athletic Rules and Editorial Committee, who gave 
a report of its activities during the past year. 

Miss Hazelton outlined the new position of the committee 
as a standing committee of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics and explained the reasons for the selections of mem- 
bers of various sub-committees by the Legislative Board in- 
stead of from the floor. 

The Section is now a year-round group instead of just a 
meeting convening at the annual convention and there dis- 
banded and the chairman of the rules commitee is now re- 
sponsible for an annual report to be made at the National Con- 
vention meeting of the Section. 

The Guides published this year were Basketball, Field 
Hockey, Handbook, Baseball, Winter Activities, Soccer, and 
Aquatics. These Guides sell for 25c, 3c per guide going to 
the rules committee to pay the cost of sending out information 
to state chairmen of volleyball, basketball, etc. 

The income during the past year was $1,712. 

Miss Hazleton then explained that annually at Christmas 
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time a meeting was held in New York for one day when chaip 
men of all the committees submit their reports. A summary 
of the reports was left with the secretary. 

Outstanding work of the committee for the past year in 
cluded an outline of rules for winter sports, Miss Lee’s 
port on girls’ costumes (see Research Quarterly for March 
1932) and district representatives. 

The committee lists are now ready and contain the 
of 95 women, not inclusive of the state chairmen who const. 
tute another 90 members, 45 for volleyball, 45 for baske 
41 of whom are from colleges, 26 from public schools, 19 
from recreational centers, 6 from special schools of physical 
training, and five from private schools. The geographic g 
vision is formed as follows: 42 from the East, 15 from the 
Middle States, 19 from the South, and 14 from the West, 

Following Miss Hazelton’s report of the committee th 
chairman introduced Miss Marguerite Hussey, secretary of th 
A.P.E.A. Women’s Section, who read a paper on “The Adapta- 
tion of Athletic Games to Elementary Schools.” Miss Hussey 
paper was most excellent and she urged discussion on the om. 
troversial points, but unfortunately the time was too short, Ip 
asmuch as the complete paper will be published in the Journy 
no attempt will be made to summarize it at this time. 

The results of the elections were read at the close of this 
paper by Miss Mary Parkhurst, chief teller, and were as {gl 
lows: 

Chairman of National Section on Women’s Athletics for 2 
year term—Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati, 

Legislative Board—term 3 years—Laurentine Collins, De 
troit. 

Mary Jo Shelly—Teachers College, Columbia. 

Term 2 years 
Dorothy LaSalle—-East Orange, New Jersey. 
Lena Walmsley—Bates College. 

Term 1 year 

Rebecca Averill—Lexington, Kentucky. 

Ruth Evans—Springfield, Massachusetts. 

After an announcement of a meeting of the new Leg. 
islative Board immediately at the close of the meeting, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

A second discussion meeting was held later on Friday after- 
noon on the following activities: Aquatics, Baseball, Volley- 
ball, Athlétic Games, and Winter Activities. The discussion 
leaders were Elmore Biggs, Bouvé-Boston School; Donnie 
Cotteral, A. and M. College of Texas; Teresa Crowley, Bar- 
nard College; Doris White, Iowa State Teachers College; and 
Harriet M. Brown, Skidmore College, respectively. 



























TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 






Chairman: G. B. Affleck, International Y. M. C. A. Cok 
lege. 
Summarizer: Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor, Masse 






chusetts. 


At the section meeting for Teacher Training, at which 
Mr. Affleck presided, it became evident that the time had ar- 
rived for a definite recommendation based upon the many 
findings. Mr. Affleck, in a very comprehensive way, gave the 
results .of work done by several committees charged with 
investigations. The reports of Doctor McCurdy, Doctor Ire 
land and Mr. Neilson were particularly considered. 

Mr. Affleck very definitely pointed to the need of bringing 
order into a now chaotic condition of programs. ‘The differ- 
ences in terminology for courses, the varying lengths of the 
courses, the several interpretations of semester hours, the 
placement of the courses in the span of four years, as well 
as the marked difference in evaluating the practical and the 
theoretical work, are, at the present moment, obstacles that 
need be ironed out before the road ahead is cleared for united 
action. Mr. Affleck further pointed to the growing tendency 
and need for physical education teachers to be prepared to cafty 
some academic subjects. 

Mr. Nixon of California then took up for discussion Mr. 
Neilson’s projected report. This report has for its purpose 
the arrival at some generally agreed upon set-up. The selec 
tion of students for the field of physical education was widely 
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ssed. The discussion hovered mainly around the evil of 
dmitting, on the one hand, those who are chiefly or entire- 
: uscle minded and, on the other hand, those who are physical- 
: “literate and who cannot use the tools with which our 
ieved. 
og ny some feeling expressed regarding the use of 
the term health with physical education. It did not seem 
clear as to whether the indirect bearing of activity upon 
health would justify such a combination, or whether definite 
health teaching should be recognized as part of the physical 
ion job. 
ace veey generally agreed that the final task—that of 
laying down definitely the requirements for teacher training 
in the field of physical education—must be shouldered by 
persons outside the now immediate personnel of teacher train- 
ing institutions. ‘The more freely Mr. Neilson’s report is read 
and commented upon, the sooner may we arrive at a solution. 


STUDENTS MEETING 


Chairman: James H. Straub, Temple University. 

Summarizer: Howard C. Eismann, Temple University, 
Philadel phia. 

The Student meeting was attended by over six hundred 
people and by many was considered to have been the best meet- 
ing of the entire convention. ae 

The representation was quite diversified, there being stu- 
dents or representatives from many of the teacher-training 
schools and colleges throughout the East and Middle West. 

Following the meeting a student luncheon was held in the 
auditorium of Mitten Memorial Hall of Temple University 
and this was attended by about one hundred persons, with 
nearly as many more in the balcony to witness the demon- 
stration. 

First on the demonstration program was tumbling by a 
group of about ten boys from one of the Philadelphia Recrea- 
tion Centers. These boys were under the direction of a stu- 
dent of Temple University. 

East Stroudsburg students followed with tumbling by a 
group of girls. Then the men exhibited some very clever work 
done over the parallel bars with a springboard take-off. The 
entire group of men and girls from this institution then partic- 
ipated in an intricate Indian club drill. 

Panzer College men put on something new in the form 
of a boxing drill, and the demonstration and afternoon meet- 
ing was ended with rhythmics by the Panzer girls. 

Presiding—James H. Straub, Student President of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education, Temple Univer- 
sity. 

The first topic, “Problems of the Beginning Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher,” was discussed by W. G. Moorhead, State 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Pennsylvania. 

Some of the things to be stressed for the young teacher 
are: 

1, The importance of the seemingly inconsequential things. 

2. Leadership. 

3. Faith in ourselves and in physical education. 

1, The young teacher has no clear conception of what to 
do in a new position and his relation with teachers of differ- 
ent subjects often means success or failure. 

It is not the stunts, nor the directing of classes, etc. that 
lead to failure, but rather some other cause as, for in- 
stance: (a) Not meeting classes promptly, (b) Not in uni- 
form, (c) Not properly supervising the lockers and showers, 
(d) Not giving the pupils enough vigorous exercise to cause 
them to want to take baths. 

We must not look on success as having won a number of 
games and lost so few, but rather hold up the big objectives, 
such as, (1) Is sportsmanship being developed? 

(2) Are our boys and girls getting the proper ideas and at- 
titudes for better living? 

(3) We are leaders in school, community, church, etc. We 
should not wait to be asked by the superintendent to do cer- 
tain things. We should make a program for the whole school 
year so that we know where we are heading. 

The problem of grading the pupils is very necessary. A 
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Important Texts in Physical Education 











FUNDAMENTAL GYMNASTICS 
By Niels Bukh. Trans. by Vesterdal and Andrews 


This is a standard text setting forth the principles of 
Niels Bukh’s famous system of gymnastics. The object of 
the book is to produce mobility, strength, and agility; and 
detailed directions and numerous illustrations are given 
with this end in view. This translation is especially 
adapted to the needs of American schools. $2.00 


HOME LESSONS IN TAP DANCING 


By Rita Ramsey 


Tap dancing is widely taught in departments of physical 
education. Its practice develops rhythm and coordination. 
This book shows, step by step, how easily tap dancing 
may be learned. It was written by a professional dancer 
who for many years danced on the stage in every principal 
city of the United States. Fifty-eight diagrams make the 
steps clear; and the kind of music most ‘helpful is indicated. 
For teachers’ or students’ use, $1.75 


THE ART OF THE FOIL 
By Luigi Barbasetti 


This is the first book in the English language on the 
subject of fencing that contains a complete and authoritative 
presentation of the theory and technique of fencing with a 
foil. It is written with such clearness that it is suitable 
for students of fencing; but it is invaluable to instructors 
and professional fencers. The author is a master of the 
art, the text is clear and logically arranged. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with halftones and line cuts. $5.00 
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good teacher must accommodate himself to various conditions 

and to a very limited equipment. Women in the field today are 

doing a better job in carrying out a real physical education pro- 
gram than are men. 

This depression will make us think more of values, ob- 
jectives, and what we are doing in our chosen field. 

(4) Finally we must have faith in ourselves and in physi- 
cal education and assume leadership. : 

Vincent Farrell, student at Panzer College, next spoke on 
“Intramural Sports.” 

The early beginnings of athletics were of intramural na- 
ture. The twentieth century saw a big growth. 

There are three types of programs of athletics, namely 
(a) Varsity program; (b) Intramural program; (c) Com- 
bination of both programs. The third plan has the good fea- 
tures of the other two and is to be preferred. 

In the Y. M. C. A. today there is nearly a 50% de- 
mand for the intramural type of sports. We must, in order 
to reach our goal in teaching, have for our policy the 
greatest good for all. Let the students once more know the 
joy of playing rather then the strain of competition. 

The third paper was “Some Comments on Methods of 
Teaching Health Education,” by Howard L. Conrad, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools and Temple University. 

By health education is not meant physical education. They 
are contributing subjects but not identical. How do methods 
in health education differ from the other subjects? Habits, 
abilities, skills, and attitudes are formed, not memorization of 
facts, formulae, etc. Health education must be productive of 
immediate results and permanent results to the individual and 
to the community. 

There are four necessary steps in launching a program. 

1. Make an analysis of the liabilities of the pupils at 

the beginning of the term. 

2. Make a study of other subjects for codrdinating our 
health program with them. 

3. Guide the activities of the pupils so that a realization 
of health needs is possible. 

4. Make a survey of the improvements at the end of the 
term. 

Some of the requirements of the teacher are: 

1. Teacher should be healthy, physically vigorous, poised, 
and self-possessed in the classroom as well as in the 
gymnasium. 

2. The voice should not be harsh, but adapted to the 
classroom. The teacher should not be a hard task- 
master, but should use tolerant control. 

3. The teacher must have a sufficient knowledge of the 

subject. 

4. Skill should be used in selecting methods of instruc- 
tion—vary methods for individual differences. 

Any beginning teacher must realize the need for lesson 
plans. The most important phase of instruction includes 
questions to the class, which must be definite, concise and 
thought-provoking. The answers should come from many 
pupils. Use chalk plentifully for diagrams, also slides, films, 
healthy plays, charts, etc. 

Devices for pupil measurement that have been used with 
SUCCESS : 

1. Pupil inspections. 

2. Health habit questionnaire—must be constructed care- 
fully and administered tactfully. There must be no 
pupil aise if it is to be successful. 

3, Interest\of the pupils in health education must extend 
over thé entire day. 

The next speaker was Mr. James E. Rogers, Chairman 
Field Service, A.P.E.A., on the subject, “Salary, Employ- 
ment and State Certification Requirements.” 

The pioneers ahead of the coming teachers have paved 
the way by a wonderful growth in physical education. 

There are many jobs open for supervisors for the lower 
grades. This type of work is probably the hardest but offers 
the best chances for advancement. More than ever before, in 
these days of depression and over-supply of new teachers, the 
positions will go to those who are well prepared. The re- 
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quirements for certification have increased until today th, 

on a very high plane. Practically everywhere a foyr- me ” 
paratory course with a degree is required. Majors ~~ 
are both required for beginning teachers. 

For the beginning teacher salaries range from 
Supervisors are in demand and their salaries 
$3500. City Directors, the next step up, 
$5000. 

The big job for the next ten years is to put educ 
physical education. We must be able to teach the whole 
gram—indoor, outdoor, or gridiron or playground. We nec 
teachers of play, sport, athletics, aquatics, health and all th 
other phases. We must be interested in the whole chil ; 
only the physical. = 

The final speaker on the program was Jesse F. Willig 
M.D., new President of A.P.E.A. He spoke on “The Pre 
fessional Spirit” and made the following points: i 

We all want happiness. In these days we use a differen 
approach to happiness—we use the professional spirit and thi 
in turn will be found in scientific attitude. 

We must be scientific. There are laws regarding how tp 
live, and they must not be violated if we expect to have health 
and happiness. 

Professional spirit may be characterized as being devoted 
to persons and not to bodies. Bricks and stone build a house 
but these material things with something else make a home 

A thing that is alive, that is vital, can’t be finished, i 
provement must go on. As soon as physical education is poured 
into a set mould it will die. It must constantly change, Pro. 
fessional spirit will be ready to accept new ideas and changes 
will be looked on as essential. It will be constantly courage- 
ous, calm, will have its eyes on a great goal, and in the face 
of difficulties, it will focus attention on the larger values. Pro. 
fessional spirit will indeed be found in a scientific attitude. 


The Mid-West Convention 


(Continued from page 19) 

the demand and to improve the quality of teachers. This state 
program should make provision for such underlying principles 
as: “The control of all teacher training agencies should be 
placed under one unified board”; “the state department should 
be made the only agency for issuing certificates of teachers”; 
and “definite standards for teacher training institutions should 
be formulated.” 

Dr. Sharman concluded by saying that the selection of per- 
sons to be trained as teachers should be made from “only those 
students who were in the upper half of their high school class; 
who took a stiff course in high school, including such subjects 
as Latin, mathematics and science; who had an interest while 
in high school in preparing to be a teacher of physical educa- 
tion; who had good health and character, and who had motor 
skill and ability above the average.” 

Mr. C. W. Savage, Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of Athletics at Oberlin College, presented the second 
paper on “Championships.” 

He asserted that the question of athletic championships has 
been ‘a perplexing one for many years. Championships have 
grown out of a “perfectly natural” and “age-long” desire to 
excel, which is founded on “the principle of natural selection” 
—the survival of the fittest.” By illustration he pointed out the 
fact that while championships are natural and in many cases 
“desirable and worth perpetuating,” not all are equally com- 
mendable and equally desirable as objectives. 

Mr. Savage urged the athletic directors of high schools and 
colleges to cease striving for championships with attendant 
publicity, and “to eliminate from our intercollegiate sports the 
atmosphere, the principles and methods which rightly belong 
in the realm of professionalized sports.” 

Mr. Savage concluded by saying that the strain of state high 
schoo! basketball tournaments is “too great for the growing 
boy, physically, morally and emotionally.” Sports should be 
judged by their educational value and should be played for the 
“love of sports for sports’ sake.” 
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RECREATION AND PLAYGROUND SECTION 


The topic “Playground and Recreation—A School Challenge” 
brought out two viewpoints to justify the challenge. First, the 
school is an agent of society and when that society fails to 
provide for its charges its agent must assume that responsibil- 
ity. Second, that agent, the school, is also responsible for the 
vacation and leisure time of its charges ; for the school children 
are the vacation children. A third viewpoint may be justified 
by stating that the adults are the society for which the schools 
serve, and the schools should therefore be responsible for the 
adult recreation. ' 

The need for part time and volunteer leaders is emphasized 
by the movements of churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, industries and 
commercial agencies providing facilities for such activities. 

High school physical education offers an avenue for funda- 
mental training in activities; enough to give a general under- 
standing and knowledge that will enable students to formulate 
procedures. A definite course for each semester with two or 
shree specific types of activity under each course, consisting of 
those commonly used in playgrounds and recreation, offers an 
avenue for such training. 

The eight courses, one for each semester, that might be pro- 
vided are suggested by the following: 

Freshmen: (1) elementary skills, self-testing and low organized 
games; (2) stunts, tumbling, apparatus and pyramids. 
Sophomore: (1) individual athletic events; (2) social service 
activities—mixers, etc. 

Junior: (1) group and team games; (2) combative activities. 
Senior: (1) adult activities (6 early adult and 6 later adult) ; 
(2) playground and recreation; organization for programs, 
demonstrations, play days, etc. 

There would also be a leadership course; the students tak- 
ing actual charge (under sponsorship of an adult of the grade 
school, high school, after school, Saturday, and vacation 
activities). The students may be the leaders for summer play- 
ground activity, for the children in the afternoon, and adults in 
the evening. 


DANCING SECTION 

Chairman: Ione M. Johnson, University of Illinois. 

Summarizer: Ethel Rockwell, Kalamazoo Public Schools. 

Two meetings were held. The first combined an address, a 
discussion, and demonstrations on the subject “The Relation 
between Dance and Music and the Union of the Two as a New 
Form of Art,” by Hans Hastings, Wigman School of Dance, 
Dresden, Germany. 

To understand the relation between dancing and music we 
must study the history of both to find the essential likeness 
which is the basis of each. Rhythm is this underlying factor. 
Rhythm, melody and harmony are the elements of music. 
Rhythm, gesture, and the feeling of space are the essential 
elements of the dance. The matter of form separates the two 
so that it is a mistake to take classic music and adapt it to the 
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as with the piano. In this development of new forms there is 
a possibility of the development of a new form of art. 

The demonstration leaders, Margaret H’Doubler and Elna 
Mygdal, University of Wisconsin, provided an outstanding 
program for the second meeting, including all types of danc- 
ing—clogging, folk dancing, natural or interpretative dancing— 
all these have as their basis the same rhythmical structure. With 
an understanding of these rhythmic forms and with the de- 
velopment of the basic:factors of movement, a creative teacher 
may unify all the various forms of the dance. Only in the 
integration of rhythm and movement can the real dance be 
developed. 

A method of approach was demonstrated by Miss H’Doubler. 
To show the possibilities of finished production, dances by Miss 
Elna Mygdal and by the students of Ohio State University 
were presented. 


WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 


Helen A. Barr, Denison University. 

Margaret Meyer, University of Wisconsin. 

“Opportunities Offered by the High School Teaching of Ath- 
letes,” by May Fogg, New Trier High School, Winnetka, III. 

The field of high school education is large and a real need is 
felt for leaders in that work. The responsibility of the high school 
in physical education will be greatly increased if there is a gradual 
removal of the college requirement. The high school marks the 
end of schooling for many and, for that reason alone if for no 
other, habits of recreation and purposeful leisure-time use must 
be formed. 

The needs of the adolescent girl and the problems involved 
may be briefly listed: 

. I. Needs varying with individual but all require guidance. 

1. A variety of emotional outlets. 

2. WUeadership—both pupil and teacher. 

3. Habit development. 

The characteristics of the adolescent girl: 
I. Enthusiasm. 

1, Enthusiasm in activity must be watched and the activities 
must be suited to the physical individual. This calls for 
a varied program. 

II. Emotional stability. 

1. Must watch over fatigue, for enthusiasm is apt to carry 
individual beyond her endurance. 

Sensitiveness. 

1. High school is an age of embarrassment. Must there- 
fore have program to suit all so that no individual is 
sensitive to a lack as compared with others. 

An interesting and complete description of the physical education 
program of the New Trier High School was given by Miss Fogg. 
This included all details of the plant, instructional force, require- 
ments, program of activities by years, and intramural activities. 


Chairman: 
Summarizer: 


III. 


RESEARCH SECTION 








dance. The modern dancer must create his own musical forms Chairman: Coleman R. Griffith. 
through the use of percussion instruments and sounds as well Summarizer: Florence Stehn. 
INTERNATIONAL 


J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director 
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For information address - - - - - - 





Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Labora- 
tories, Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college gradu- 
Degrees, B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate 
study. Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


GrEorGE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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The topic, “Techniques of Analyzing Physical Education 
Activities for Their Innate Teaching Possibilities,” was discussed 
by Mr. Henry B. Lyon, Evansville, Indiana. 

There is a definite need for making our teaching programs con- 
sistent with modern educational theory. There is a tendency to 
confine ourselves to purely physical values. 

The technique used in analyzing and setting up objectives and 
situations taken from Charter’s “Curriculum Construction” can 
best be explained by means of one specific illustration. 


Courtesy—the pre-determined ideal and objective to be attained. 
Situation—apparatus work. 

a. Not selfishly monopolize apparatus 

b. Help others 

c. Assist weaker ones 
Situation—basketball game. 

a. Assist injured player to get up 

b. Keep temper in face of wrong decision, etc. 


These objectives can be attained much more readily if the stu- 
dent understands what it is all about. A short talk at the beginning 
of each lesson is most worthwhile in developing an understanding 
of these valuable outcomes. 

Topic: “A Technique of Determining Worthwhile Social Be- 
haviors Which Can Be Acquired Through Physical Education 
Teaching.” Discussed by Mr. Maurice A. Pederson, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Criteria of what to teach can only be established when we have 
developed a sound and satisfying philosophy of life upon which we 
can base these criteria. 

Activity that is developmental seems to be the most satisfying 
way toa realization of the good life. We are happiest when active. 
Good citizenship depends on participation in the thousands of de- 
mands on the citizen. 

Mr. Pederson suggests determining worthwhile social traits 
such as honesty, courage and tolerance and breaking them into 
definite trait actions so that when we attempt to develop a specific 
character trait we will have some very definite trait actions such 
as “taking turns” and “abiding by the rules of the game” by 
which means we can definitely guide our students. 

Topic: “Personality Studies of Men and Women Majors in 
Physical Education.” By Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Most success and failure in teaching can be attributed to per- 
sonality failures rather than failure in methods or knowledge. 
It seems worthwhile, then, to attempt to discover what types 
of persons enter physical education courses and which of these 
are successful. The paper presented deals with only one phase 
of this subject, namely, what are physical education majors like 
when they arrive? 

The information used in this study was gleaned from high 
school records, high school principals, and the students them- 
selves. The information was tabulated in many different ways 
in order to show size of family, special likes and dislikes of 
various school subjects, success and failure in school subjects, 
participation in extra-curricular activities and many other 
phases. 

A similar study was made using women majors as subjects. 
In so brief a summary only a few conclusions of this study can 
be mentioned. 

“Only children” do not tend to go into physical education, if 
they do they drop out at end of first year. In the physical edu- 
cation group more dislike mathematics and like social sciences 
than in the science and letters group. 

This study points the way to a scientific approach to the 
problem of guidance into physical education. 

Topic: “Graduate Opinion of a Physical Education Major 
Curriculum.” By Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

The data compiled in a study of the graduate opinion of 38 
alumnae on the value of various courses in the physical education 
curriculum were presented. 

The study gives information of the rank order of the index 
value, then of subjects within a group and finally of the group 
alone. This study was used as a guide in revising the major 
curriculum at Minnesota. 

“Technique of Teaching” and “Practice Teaching” are highly 
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valued. “Major Sports with Technique” ranked first 9 
dex value. Of the academic studies anatomy ranked 
is surprisingly revealed that twenty-six per cent of the 
condemn the course in “Education in the Secondary 
One needs to examine the data carefully to get a comp 
view of this study. 

“An Adaptation of the Cozen’s Test for Colle 
By Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota. 

As Miss Graybeal was unable to be present Miss Baker 
sented the paper. 

The experiment consists in selecting a short test of motor 
ability for college women which is to be used with other instry 
ments of measurement to classify students upon entrance wi 
the university. 

The chief difficulty encountered in making this study Was th 
arouse sufficient interest in the girls so they would exert an equal 
amount of effort and interest on different days. 

After Miss Graybeal had her study well under way she dis. 
covered that Miss Dorothea Leusch at Wellesley, under th 
direction of Doctor Eugene C. Howe, was making a simily 
study. 

Miss Baker presented a mimeographed outline of the reliabjj. 
ity coefficients that Miss Graybeal found and commented Upon 
the similarity or variance of these correlations with those foun 
by Miss Leusch. 

This study has not been completed. 

“Recent Studies of the Sargent Jump.” 
Cloy, State University of Iowa. 

The Sargent Jump consists in springing into the air as high 
as possible, and taking as the record of the jump the differeng 
between the height reached by the crown of the head and stan(. 
ing height. This test is essentially a test of power rather thay 
strength, although strength is needed to obtain a maximum jump 

The results of the study seem to indicate that the Sargen 
Jump, when standardized, practiced and correctly administere, 
is a valuable test. It does not test all of the elements of genera 
motor ability. When combined with other tests, that batter 
correlated about .93 with a large battery of achievement test: 
This test measures only the ability to develop power and dos 
not measure motor educability or agility. 

“The Sargent Jump is not the one perfect test, but it is pro 
ably the one best test we have for predicting the explosir 
energy (power). If used in connection with other tests its r 
sults may well be of great usefulness in a program of physicd 
education.” 

“A Comparison of the Starting Time of Sprinters Using Hole 
in the Track and Starting Blocks.” By Mr. Thomas C. Hayden 
Coe College. 

“The use of starting blocks has caused much discussion a 
argument among coaches and committees interested in track 
The questions discussed are about the advantages in using stat: 
ing blocks and whether their use makes a separate set of recor 
necessary.” 

The apparatus used in making the experiment is fully & 
scribed in an article by W. W. Tuttle, Thomas C. Hayden ail 
George T. Bresnahan, titled “An Apparatus for Measurig 
Starting Time,” now in press. 

The group of 28 subjects was selected from men classed 4 
champions, from those of various degrees of experience af 
from those of no experience in sprints and use of starting block 

The most outstanding feature of the data is that, in every cas 
the mean starting time from starting blocks is distinctly short 
than from the holes in the track, regardless of the method d 
starting previously used, or the amount of experience of ff 
subject with either or both methods. 

The observed difference in time showed starts from blocks! 
range from .0153 second to .1350 second faster. 

The observed advantage in time to a sprinter running the I 
yard dash in 10 seconds gave a mean advantage of 24 ind 
with a range of 5.5 inches to 48 inches. 

“Relationship Between Certain Measures of Rhythmic Abili 
anc Motor Ability in College Women.” By Eloise Lem 
University of Iowa. 

Miss Eloise Lemon has made a study of relationships betwe 
Brace’s Tests of Motor Ability, Carl Seashore’s test for P 
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ception of Rhythm and Robert Seashore’s test for Motor "m8 
and a Practical Rhythm Test which was originated in the de- 
partment of Physical Education for Women at the University 
ye between these tests was presented in 
mimeographed form and explained by Miss Lemon. None of 
the correlations are high or significant. Inasmuch as the study 
has not been completed no conclusions were presented. 

“The Use of the Spearman ‘G-S’ Formula for the Measure- 
ment of General Athletic Ability.” By Emma McCloy, Cicero, 
Illinois. : : 

The last few years have seen many changes in physical edu- 
cation, both in principles and methods. There is a growing 
tendency to adapt the aims and principles of general education 
to physical education. Physical educators have long dabbled in 
tests of a crude sort, but only recently have we taken over the 
tools of research used by educators in other fields and adapted 
them to our needs. 

Professor C. E. Spearman of the University of London has 
contributed the Two-factor or “G-S” theory in the field of 
mental tests. 

This theory suggests that mental abilities may be considered 
as due to two factors, “G” the general factor, which is common 
to all abilities, and “S” the specific to each ability, having a zero 
correlation with factors specific to other abilities. 

This theory, formulated scientifically into the Tetrad equation 
may have some significance in measuring motor as well as 
mental ability. 

Miss McCloy experimented with data taken on 294 high 
school boys, by H. S. McCurdy at Gorton High School, Yonk- 
ers, New York. The data included four events: dash, running 
high jump, shot put and running broad jump. 

Among the conclusions at which Miss McCloy arrived, the 
following are outstanding. The inter-correlations between these 
four events may be attributed to one general or common factor 
“G” and four specific factors. These conclusions are, of course, 
based on the assumption that the Two-factor theory is universal, 
which has not been conclusively proved. 

All of these four events are high in their correlation with “G” 
(which may be general athletic ability) but the running broad 
jump has the highest correlation, V being .8946. The effect 
of weight on correlations between these events and “C” is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

The results of the experiment seem to warrant further re- 
search to test the applicability of the Spearman Two-factor the- 
ory to other forms of athletic events, to ascertain something of 
the nature of general and specific factors with a view to possible 
usefulness in the prediction and development of athletic ability. 

“Studies on Albuminuria Following Exercise.” By Frances 
A. Hellebrandt and Elizabeth Brogdon, Department of Physi- 
ology, University of Wisconsin. 

The transient appearance of albumin in the urine after exer- 
cise is a phenomenon of interest to the physical educator. Few 
studies have concerned themselves with the incidence of such 
albumin in women. We find that it appears after ordinary 
physical activity such as basketball, swimming, gymnastics and 
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folk dancing. Albumin is frequently present in surprisingly 
large amounts, associated with casts and red blood cells. 

After experimental bouts of exercise albuminuria was found 
to occur in 57.5 per cent of 40 cases in whom it did not occur 
before the activity. 

A new electrodynamic brake bicycle ergometer was developed 
which permitted simple and accurate quantitative estimations of 
the rate of working. Albuminuria wds then studied in its re- 
lationship to the speed of doing work. Equal five minute bouts 
of. work were done at high and at low speeds. The average 
amount of albumin after work at high speed was 70 mg./100 cc. 
of urine as compared with 14.8 mg./100 cc. following work at 
low speed. 

Both the albuminuria associated with a protracted negative 
phase and that following rapid work are thought to be due to 
increased acidity, one to prolonged localized asphyxiation 
through the post-exercise diminution in the amplitude of the 
pulse pressure, and the other to the systemic accumulation of 
lactic acid which follows upon exercise of speed. 
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DELAWARE 
C. H. Hendricks 


There have been a few “high lights” in health and physical 
education in the State of Delaware thus far this year which 
may be of interest to our fellow members in the A. P. E. A. 

In the first instance, Delaware has become affiliated with the 
American Physical Education Association and sent a large rep- 
resentation to the National Convention in Philadelphia. 

A Syllabi Committee is diligently working on a new State 
Syllabus of Physical and Health Education to supplement the 
Minnesota Syllabus now in use. It is expected to issue the 
syllabi in the fall of 1932. 

Following a conference between the State Board, the State 
Department of Health, and the State Department of Public In- 
struction, a new program has been outlined and agreements 
made between these agencies which will greatly increase the 
health services rendered to our schools by the State Board and 
State Department of Health. This new program will be ef- 
fective in the fall of 1932. 

At a recent meeting of all the superintendents and principals 
in the state, the proposal of a one-year moratorium of state 
championships for all athletics was approved and adopted for 
the school year 1932-33. It is felt that this is a big step forward 
in the direction of securing greater competition for the many, 
rather than the few in each school. This will make the children 
of the state “doers” rather than “viewers” in the state program 
for which two definite intramural plans have been issued. 

Another extensive campaign is again under way to provide 
opportunities to all children to learn to swim this summer, or 
to participate in the swimming institutes held by the Red Cross. 

The annual County Track and Field Meet- and Play Days 
scheduled in April and May indicate continued interest as shown 
by the 9,300 entries for 1932. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. C. J. Prohaska 

Under the leadership of Miss Frances Foley, Connecticut has 
been doing some interesting work in physical education for the 
children in the rural schools. Special consideration has been 
given to the physical education activities program by some of 
the rural supervisors in the state. The training of teachers 
in service to interpret and use the activities outlined by the 
state in the new courses of study has resulted in the improve- 
ment of play programs. This was brought about by giving 
some emphasis to physical education activities at each of the 
regular monthly meetings for teachers. Seasonal games, 
dances, stunts, etc., were presented to the children, or to the 
teachers in the group, which could be used in enriching ex- 
isting programs. Activities worked out by pupils and teachers 
in specific situations were demonstrated. The children en- 
joyed illustrating seasonal activities in connection with art. 
These were exhibited. A study of the relationship of rhythms 
and the music appreciation program in the lower grades has 
been helpful in introducing really good music in the develop- 
ment of dancing activities. Play day programs for children 
and parents to be presented during May will be representative 
of activities in which the boys and girls have engaged during 
their daily play periods. 

The Hartford Physical Education and Health Society, a 
joint organization of teachers of physical education and school 
nurses, has been very active during the year, beginning with 
a splendid meeting at which Mr. James E. Rogers addressed 
superintendents, school physicians, and members. Other meet- 
ings held in New Britain, Meriden, and Hartford were ad- 
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dressed by local superintendents, high school 
school physicians. School administrators, and 
through this sort of participation, have become more symp; 
thetic toward the: program of physical education. sex 

The State Board of Education has sponsored 
radio talks given over the station at the Connecti 
tural College. Physical education, health, and safe 
represented. 


Principals, and 
health officials, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
C. L. Schrader 


The mid-year meeting of the Massachusetts State Physical 
Education Association was held at the Lawrence School in 
Brookline on April 11. A class of boys and girls from the 
Boston schools presented an appropriate program in posture 
education, and the freshman boys of Brookline High Schoo} 
put on a program consisting of floor work, apparatus work 
and games. A moving picture film entitled “Lake Placid” 
closed the program. The latter showed all of the winter 
sports participated in during the Olympics at Lake Placid, 

By a legislative act, the ten State Normal Schools have been 
declared Teachers Colleges. The physical education program 
is now extended over four years, with three hours per week, 

James E. Rogers of the National Physical Education Service 
spoke at the May meeting of the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation. His topic was “Physical Education Under Fire.” 

The State Department of Education is planning five district 
conferences for teachers of health and physical education to be 
held at the Teachers Colleges in the various districts. 

In a series of educational broadcasts in this State, three topics 
were on physical education. Dr. Elliott of Wellesley College 
spoke on “The Selection and Training of Teachers of Physical 
Education,” Mr. Schrader spoke on “Physical Education Inter- 
preted,” and Mr. Hermann, of Sargent School of Boston Uni- 
versity, on “Assets and Liabilities in Physical Education.” 

Massachusetts State College, since being equipped with a 
modern physical education plant, is bent on extending its use 
beyond the immediate college need. In addition to a relay carni- 
val and a basketball tournament for small high schools in the 
western part of the state, it recently held a sports day for boys 
of the Connecticut Valley. Some 200 boys of junior high school 
age were brought together to participate in games and sports. 
The forenoon was devoted to a variety of games, and the after- 
noon to field sports. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. Ireland 


Upon the insistence of “General Depression” the State De- 
partment held an all-day conference of directors and supervis- 
ors. The keynote of attack was better programs, programs that 
are defensible, publicity, co-ordination, and co-operation within 
the profession. One desirable outcome is to be the formation of 
a State advisory committee composed of directors from the 
membership of the New Jersey Physical Education Society, an- 
other is the plan to repeat the Conference in different sec- 
tions of the State. The centers selected to date are Newark, 
Jersey City, and Atlantic City. Others will be added, probably 
Paterson or Passaic, Plainfield or New Brunswick, and Cam- 
den. 

From reports received at the State Department, it is evi- 
dent that Play Days and Field Days are on the increase. They 
may well be, for parents like them, and parents make possible 
our hopes for better programs. 

Deserved and hard-earned recognition was bestowed upon 
Randall D. Warden by the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation at the Philadelphia Convention in the form of an honor 
award, the diploma of “Fellow in Physical Education.” The 
attainments of Randall Warden in Newark through years of 
unstinted service are such as to deserve, in the opinion of his 
host of friends, the highest testimonial of faith, respect, and 
honor that ‘lies within the power of the profession to give. 

Under the leadership of County Superintendent Kaser, Bur- 
lington County has inaugurated a program of rational athletics. 
A limited schedule with games starting relatively late in the sea- 
son, thus permitting instructors to conduct a preliminary intra- 
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mural program, is the outstanding feature. A general shifting 
of emphasis is one objective. It is hoped thereby to bring out 
the rich educational qualities of athletics, giving it first place 
over entertainment of the public. In the new picture, public dic- 
tation of policy has been entirely erased. Principal control is 
eality. 

par te tine Schools have an organized after-school program 
that not only looks good but it works. The activities are dodge- 
ball, pin baseball, diamondball, and volleyball. All games are 
played between 3:30 and 6:00 o’clock. Write to Mr. Willard 
Diffendafer, supervisor. 

Visit Cape May County if you are interested in rural school 
physical education. You will say it is worth the trip. 

New Jersey readers of these items are urged to contrib- 


ute. 


MARYLAND 
Hope Godwin 


The newly formed Women’s Lacrosse Association in Balti- 
more plans to play two games with Philadelphia this spring. 

The Oriole Archers of Maryland have chosen a new lo- 
cation for their shooting range and started their spring work 
in April. Membership has grown to thirty this year. 

The Baltimore City Schools have been giving an interest- 
ing set of achievement tests, compiled by Dr. R. L. Bur- 
nett, Director of Physical Education, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

The Maryland Physical Education Association has edited 
two news letters this year and plans to repeat the experiment 
with an increase of issues next year. 

Notre Dame High School and Friends School, both private 
schools in Baltimore which are fortunate enough to have swim- 
ming pools, held a relay swimming meet May 2. Each class 
in the intermediate and high school departments entered 
teams. 

The Playground Athletic League of Maryland held its 
Sixteenth Annual Demonstration of Night Center Recreation 
Work on April 16. More than 600 girls participated in 
marches, stunts, dances and efficiency tests. The finals of the 
various tournaments were held at this time. 


NEW YORK 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


Standards for playground space for consolidated rural or 
village schools having grades 1 to 12 have been recently pro- 
posed for discussion. Minimum, normal, and highly desir- 
able standards were suggested for schools of 200 to 500 
pupils, 500 to 1000 pupils, and 1000 to 1500 pupils respective- 
ly. They provide for a small children’s playground, tennis, 
volleyball, handball, basketball, playground (soft) ball, base- 
ball, soccer, football and field hockey. Provision is also made 
for playground apparatus and open areas for the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, with separate space for lawn games or class 
exercises. The minimum standards require multiple use of 
certain areas. The normal standards add sufficient space to 
give boys and girls separate playgrounds for certain activities, 
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and the highly desirable standards provide for a richer activ- 
ity program and more attention to beautifying the grounds. 
They also include conservative allowances for circulation, for 
safety to players as well as to adjoining private property, and 
for problems of organization and administration. 

With these considerations in mind the following standards 
for actual playground space were suggested: 


Size of School Minimum Normal Highly Desirable 
Grades 1 to 12 (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
(Number of Pupils) 

200 to 500 3.87 5.2 74 

500 to 1000 5.2 6.1 8.1 

1000 to 1500 8. 9.2 10. to 12. 


Under the leadership of Herman J. Norton, honorary pres- 
ident of the state association and director of health education 
in Rochester, there has been effected a consolidation ‘of the 
Central Western District of the State Hygiene and Physical 
Education Association and the State Public High School Ath- 
letic Association. The officers of these two district organiza- 
tions now compose the new Administrators’ Health and Phy- 
sicdl Education District Committee, which includes representa- 
tive school superintendents, principals, nurses, health teachers, 
and physical educators. In effecting this consolidation the fol- 
lowing advantages were stressed: 

A single district committee can function more efficiently in 
dealing with all school and community health and physical 
education problems than the less centralized and less co-ordi- 
nated agencies; more specific aid can be given to member 
schools in improving programs and facilities; greater influ- 
ence and better results can be achieved through a pooling of 
the best thought of all concerned; a greater interest can be 
developed through the hearty co-operation of all school facul- 
ties and pupils; and a centralized authority can contribute to a 
better understanding, more confidence and unity of purpose 
among those formerly having narrower responsibilities. 

Apropos of the policy of equalizing the physical powers of 
competing teams or individuals, which the state office em- 
phasizes as a desirable educational adjustment, the following 
brief report by Herbert Parman, student manager of intra- 
mural football in Lynbrook, may be of interest: 

“The new Strength Index system as applied to the intra- 
mural football teams worked out very well at Lynbrook High 
School this past fall. The teams were organized into two 
groups, low and high, according to their strength indices as de- 
termined by the Rogers’ physical capacity tests. There were 
two elevens in each division, playing a series of five games. 
The competition was very even, the final results showing the 
winning teams on top by a margin of only one game. The 
scores in each game were very low, usually showing a differ- 
ence of one touchdown or an extra point between the teams. 

“Throughout the series the boys exhibited remarkable spirit, 
often wishing to play double the ordinary time of a game. 
None of the players were injured to any extent since they were 
playing against fellows of their own weight and strength. 
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This fact along with good equipment gave the players the 
self-confidence necessary for a good clean game of football. 
Players with the lower Strength Index displayed football 
skill against opponents of like strength indices, which would 
have gone unnoticed if they had been playing against heavier, 
stronger boys. ‘They were not cowered or afraid of being 
injured. Also, the heavier, stronger boys were not hindered 
by fear that they might injure the lighter, weaker ones.” 

J. J. Carter, director of physical education in Lynbrook, 
stresses the organization of his department in such a way 
that pupils are provided systematically with opportunities to 
make their own decisions and meet responsibility. He said, 
“This report was handed to me by the student who conducted 
our intramural football successfully, with practically no fac- 
ulty aid.” 

The March number of the Physical Education Bulletin is- 
sued by the State Department was devoted to interests of the 
State Health and Physical Education Association. The articles, 
covering seventeen pages, were prepared by the ten state and 
district officers. New York City, though not in the associa- 
tion, participated in the contributions. 

In this issue Dr. A. K. Aldinger, director of health educa- 
tion in New York City public schools, writing briefly of the 
unusual facilities for dental service provided by the new Daniel 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic, says: 

“This institution employs 21 full-time dentists, four part- 
time dentists, nine dental hygienists and one full-time nurse. 
Its operating expenses are about $10,000 a week, and it is 
probably the most complete and modern institution of its kind 
in the world. It is placed at the disposal of the board of 
education for dental treatment of children in grades 1 to 4. A 
special teacher of health education is assigned to correlate the 
necessary adjustments of the school program with the capacity 
service of the clinic, which is about 300 cases a day for chil- 
dren unable to pay for dental service. The children are sent 
to the clinic in a bus furnished by the board of education. 
This service is meeting a great need of indigent children in 
that section of the city. It will be well worthwhile for any- 
one interested to visit the clinic when in New York City.” 

Ellis H. Champlin, president of the state association and di- 
rector of physical education in the high schools of Buffalo, em- 
phasizes the development of the professional attitude among the 
members of the association. To that end he suggests the fol- 
lowing standards which the physical educator should observe: 

“He should maintain his physical, mental, and spiritual vi- 
tality at the highest possible level, to the end that his pupils 
likewise may grow healthily in body, mind, and soul. 

“He should keep informed on the growth of educational 
knowledge and skills, so that his programs and practices may be 
kept up-to-date and effective. 

“He should co-operate effectively with his associates, in his 
special field and in the entire school system, in the vast enter- 
prise of educating ‘all the children of all the people.’ 

“He should participate in the activities of his school and 
community, so as to make his influence a force for the realiza- 
tion of those ideals which he is striving to inculcate in the ris- 
ing generation. 

“He should refrain from taking part in controversies which 
may give the children in his charge a wrong sense of values. 

“He should be open-minded, tolerant, and helpful in his atti- 
tude toward his associates. 

“He should be deserving of the respect of others, to the end 
that their respect for him may include respect for his profession. 

“He should strive for a salary schedule commensurate with 
that of his educational colleagues, with the service given and 
with the professional standards which he observes.” 

Frank B. McGovern, vice-president of the state association 
and supervisor of physical education in White Plains, gives the 
following timely advice to physical educators, suggested by pres- 
ent economic conditions : 

“Just prior to the depression communities in all sections 
were spending vast sums of money for new educational facili- 
ties... But the mere setting: up of a favorable situation, 
needful as it is, does not by any means solve all problems. 
On the contrary its complicates them immeasurably. Where 
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meager facilities previously existed, not too much in 
was expected. Now the more ideal conditions impose 
responsibility for conducting a well-balanced program a 
carefully planned and more critically directed to achieve a 
cational results. - 

“School boards everywhere are now cutting their budgets 
the lowest figure possible. New construction has been deferred 
reduced, or eliminated. In some places salaries have been low 
ered, teachers have been dismissed, and everything that can be 
considered non-essential is threatened with curtailment or even 
elimination. While such conditions do not prevail in al] com. 
munities, retrenchment is increasingly a cause of real concern to 
every educator. 

“In this situation it becomes imperative that all physical eqy. 
cators be more and more critical of everything they do, We 
must evaluate every procedure and policy in the light of pres. 
ent conditions, making sure that what we ask for can be de- 
fended as essential and that we stress the most essential ang 
most productive phases of our programs. . . We must see to it 
that the potential values of our physical education programs are 
realized and are made to stand out in such a way that they 
will be appreciated by administrative officers.” 


Tesults 
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April 6, 7, 1932 


T HE meeting of the Northwest section of the American 
Physical Education Association was held in connection with 
the Inland Empire Teachers Association, April 6, 7, and 8 
at Spokane, Washington. This was the second meeting of the 
new organization. 

The meeting consisted of one general section on the first day, 
and with a section for men and a section for women on the sec- 
ond day. 

The general meeting and section meetings were not as well 
attended this year as last year but this was expected. Those in 
attendance were very much interested in the organization and 
the work it is trying to do. There was plenty of enthusiasm, 
as shown by those entering into discussion of the various 
problems presented. There were over seventy-five teachers in 
physical education in attendance as well as others interested in 
various types of physical education work. 

Papers were presented at the general meeting by Mr. Henry 
Foster,’ of the University of Washington, who spoke on the 
subject, “What Should Be the Function of the Northwest Sec- 
tion of the American Physical Education Association?” He 
discussed in general the problems in the field of physical edu- 
cation. Mr. Wesley Rennie, Boys’ Work Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Seattle, Washington, talked on “Physical Educa- 
tion in European Countries.” Professor Meredith, of Wash- 
ington State College, presented a very fine paper on “Who 
Should Administer the Athletic Program in an Average High 
School ?” 

In the men’s section, papers were presented on “The Place 
of Corrective Gymnastics in the High School Curriculum,” by 
Grant A. Swan, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Oregor. State College; “Athletics in its Role in the Develop- 
ment of the Impulse Mechanism,” by Lester J. Sparks, Willam- 
ette University; “Physical Education for Male High School 
and College Students,’ by Paul Washke, University of Oregon; 
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and “An Intramural Sports Program for High School Stu- 
dents,” by Donald Belshaw, University of Washington. 

The officers elected for the following year are: 

President: Paul Washke, University of Oregon, 

Vice-President: Walter F. Hansen, Superintendent of Re- 
creation, Tacoma, Washington, 

Second Vice-President : Henry M. Foster, Director Physical 
Education for Men, University of Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Clair V. Langton, Dean of School 
of Health and Physical Education, Oregon State College. 

The program was of a very high calibre. The papers pre- 
sented were worthy of note. With the added increase in in- 
terest as shown this year, the organization should be of great 
service to physical education in this northwest section and in 
the national organization. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE 
OREGON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
EVELYN HASENMAYER 


Secretary 





T HE spring meeting of the Oregon Physical Education As- 
sociation was held on the Reed College campus. In the early 
afternoon, groups played volleyball and handball—Leslie Sparks’ 
group from Willamette University proving the most agile and 
aggressive. 

The business meeting, directed by Paul Washke of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and acting-president in the absence of Presi- 
dent Charles S. Botsford, was followed by the principal event 
of the day. 

Mr. Robert K. Murray, of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, gave a brief, pointed summary of the increasing value of 
and interest in social recreation today. He then demonstrated, 
with the aid of the entire group, the ease with which a 
mixed group might be entertained, proving that men, as well 
as women, enjoy playing singing games and games of low or- 
ganization. Anyone who has attended a meeting directed by 
Mr. Murray will realize the hearty response he received. 

Robert Krohn, Director Physical Education, Public Schools, 
led the group in a number of original, funful games, a golf 
relay, and some circle games. 

The meeting concluded with a swim-for-all in the college out- 
door pool. 
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HEALTH AND ITS MAINTENANCE 
By Bertha Stuart Dyment, M.D. 


HYGIENE text for women that includes 

enough of anatomy and physiology to make 
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Illustrated. $3.50. 
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By Thomas A. Storey, M.D. 

DETAILED exposition of the biological prin- 
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tion. Dr. Storey’s text finds its use in college 
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courses designed to prepare teachers of physical 
education and hygiene. Illustrated. $3.50. 
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Back Copies For Sale 
Complete Your Files 


_ Back copies of the following are available at the prices 

listed, postage prepaid: 

“The American Physical Education Review,” through 1929, new 
price, 30c each, four for $1.00; one volume, ten copies, 
(unbound), $2.00; one volume (bound), $4.00. 

“The Pentathlon,” for Oct., Nov., Dec., 1929, 25¢ each. 

* * * 

The recently published study ‘Physical Education Curri- 
culum in Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Curri- 
culum of the 139 institutions preparing teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States is available at the regular 
Prices, i. €., $3.00 single copies, and $2.00 each additional copy. 

* * * 

The A.P.E.A. Booklet Committee Reports on “The Dance” 
and on “Preventive and Corrective Physical Education” are 
available at 30 cts. each. 
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shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
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Box 4405 Brookland Washington, D. C. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 











A SPLENDID program has been arranged by the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education at the National 
Education Convention, Atlantic City, Monday, June 27th, and 

Wednesday, June 29th, at 2 p.m. 

Theme: Steps in Promoting the Health of 
the School Child 
First Session, Monday, 2 p.m. 

Presiding Officer—Ethel Perrin, Associate Director, Division of 
Health Education, American Child Health Association, New 
New York City 

ADDRESS—Dr. Frank Lloyd, New York University, New 
York City—“Physical Education, A Total Educational Op- 
portunity” 

ADDRESS—Mary Jo Shelly, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, New York City—“Creative Ac- 
tivities in Physical Education” : 

SUMMARY—Ethel Perrin—‘Progress | in Health Education 
During the Past Year” t 

Second Session, Wednesday, 2 p.m. 

Presiding Officer—James E. Rogers, Director, National Physi- 
cal Education Service, National Recreation Association, 
New York City 

ADDRESS—O: W. Haisley. Superintendent of Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan—“Adjusting Health Education to the 
Newer Trends in Educational Philosophy” 

ADDRESS—Dr. Esther Richards, Phipps Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland—“Mental Health and 
Play” 

SUMMARY-—James E. Rogers—“National Survey of Prog- 
ress and Problems in Physical Education” 





New Project of Dance Section 

The Dance Section of the A. P. E. A., at its meeting 
at Philadelphia, appointed a standing advisory Committee 
on Dancing. All members are urgently invited to present 
their dance problems to this committee for special atten- 
tion. The members of this committee, and the special 
fields they represent, are as follows: 

Elementary Schools—Ruth Murray, Detroit Teach- 
ers College 

High Schools—Norma Schwendener, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 

College—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 

Teacher Training—Martha Hill, New York Univer- 
sity 

Dancing for Boys—Jane Mayer, Detroit Public 
Schools 











* * * 


THE American Occupational Therapy Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, September 13, 14, 
15, 1932, with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Association at 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
* * * 
THE officers of the Delaware State Society are as follows: 
President—Miss Grace O. Hunter, Dover; Vice-President— 
W. K. Gillespie, Newark; Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Beatrice 
P. Hartshorn, Women’s College, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Delaware. 
* * * 


THE new officers of the Ohio State Society, elected April Ist, 

are as follows: President, H. G. Danford, Board of Educa- 
tion, Lima; Vice-President, O. C. Bird, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens ; Secretary, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, State Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Columbus. 
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THE First International Recreation Congress will be helg 

Los Angeles this summer from July 23 to 29. This ca 
first time a world-wide meeting on recreation has been cq 
and it will be a significant gathering. This meeting wil] imme. 
diately precede the Olympic games. Many important figure, 
from foreign countries will attend as delegates, Further ine 
formation on tours and program may be obtained from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 





Important Notice 

A considerable sum of money in bills was found a 
the registration desk during the national convention at 
Philadelphia on the morning of April 21. The bills were 
attached with a paper clip inside a four page printed con. 
vention announcement. The owner may obtain the money 
by sending details to Grover W. Mueller, Administration 
Bldg., Parkway at Twenty-first St., Phila., Pa. 











T# JouRNAL is indebted to Mr. Lewis W. Riess, of Saloniki, 

Greece, Secretary-Treasurer of the European Physical pj. 
rectors’ Society, for the following interesting information 9 
outstanding gymnastic and sport events in Europe this summer, 

“The IX Sokol Slet” will be held in Prague, starting in June 
and continuing through July. This is one of the greatest of alj 
gymnastic gatherings. It is expected that more than 20,00 
gymnasts will take part at one time on the field. Many ney 
events will be added to the program this year and Sokols from 
all over the world will be in attendance. 

The Suisse Gymnastics Society will hold a_ nation 
gathering this summer in Aarau, Switzerland. These greg 
events. are staged about every three years. This year they 


_will be held between July 15th and 18th, and it is expected that 


1,000 gymnastic societies will compete. The total number of 
gymnasts taking part will reach 20,000 males; and 10,000 wo 
men. These gymnastic events will be a bit different from 
others inasmuch as Bernhard Moser is writing an official play 
for the exhibition, while Richard Flury is writing a musical 
score. So with music, drama and gymnastics combined, it should 
be a unique occasion. 

“The Tailtean Games” will be held from June 29th to July 
15th in Dublin, Ireland. They were named in honor of Queen 
Taile and were legendarily started by Lugh the Long Arm in 
600 B.C. They were held regularly until the Norman Con 
quest. In 1924 they were revived and not only major in track 
and field events, but also have a program which includes drama, 
the arts, crafts, music, etc. 

“The Spartakiade” will be held by the Soviets in Moscow 
from August 5th to August 20th to celebrate the conclusion d 
the Bolsheviks’ five year plan. There will be plenty of po 
litical and athletic rites. The Soviets “hope” to hold the event 
in their new stadium, which, when completed, they claim wil 
seat 120,000 spectators; 10,000 more than the huge Los Angeles 


Stadium. 
* * * 


THE Tenth Modern “Olympiad” will be held in Los Angeles, 

California, from July 30th to August 14th. This year's 
“Olympiad,” in spite of the world financial depression, will bt 
greater than ever. In the stadium, lately remodeled and im- 
creased in size, there will be places for 110,000 people; the new 
boxing and wrestling arena will accommodate 10,000; the new 
swimming pool some 5,000 spectators; and the building for 
indoor sports, such as basketball, etc., will take care of another 
5,000. Many special tours at reduced fares have been arranged 
for delegates who are planning to attend. Congresses on phy- 
sical education and recreation are being held in conjunction with 
the games. 

*k* * * 


THE new officers of the Florida State Society are as follows: 

President—Miss Ellen Richardson, Kirby Smith Junior High 
School, Jacksonville; Vice-President—E. B. Salt, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; Treasurer—D. B. Wright, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Tampa; Secretary—C. M. Mile, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee. 
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wWCOLK Festivals of the Homeland,” given recently at the 

F Guitd Theater in New York City, proved very popular. 
Groups representing eleven nations presented songs and dances 
of their own traditions to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Native musical instruments and native costumes added to the 
charm of the occasion. The prologue was spoken by T e Ata, 
an American Indian princess. Each nationality group illus- 
trated a particular festival of the Homeland arranged according 
to the seasons of the year. The Festivals were given under 
the auspices of the Folk Festival Council, of which Mr. John 
H. Finley is Chairman. The purpose of the Council is to keep 
alive the folk arts as a part of community life and to give 
to the people of New York an opportunity to enjoy the contri- 
bution of foreign groups to those arts. 

i oe 


THE American Physical Education Association would appre- 
ciate receiving from each State Physical Education Associa- 
tion a description of its method of electing representatives to 
the Legislative Council of the National Organization. These 
various methods will be kept on file in the national office for 
the purpose of helping new state organizations. 

The following are methods now in use or suggestive methods 
collected by the Advisory Committee on Procedure of Electing 
State Representatives : 

The New Jersey State Society appoints its representatives 
automatically through its Constitution, e.g.—if the State is 
entitled to but one representative, that one shall be the State 
Director of Physical and Health Education; if entitled to two 
representatives, they shall be the State Director of Physical 
and Health Education and the Secretary of the State Society; 
if entitled to three representatives, the President of the State 
Society is added to the State Director and Secretary of the 
State Society; if entitled to four representatives, the additional 
representative is elected at large by the membership of the 
State Society at the regular business meeting. 

The President of the Ohio State Society, the Secretary, who 
is automatically State Supervisor, and one member elected at 
large at the annual meeting of the State Association, represent 
Ohio on the Legislative Council of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mr. Strong Hinman, of Kansas, suggests that each district 
of a state should have a representative on the State Council, 
then, that the State Council should elect its representative to 
the Legislative Council of the National Association. 

Mr. Delbert Oberteuffer, of Ohio, suggests that districts 
should be aligned so as to permit of the election of the state’s 
quota on a membership population basis divided equitably among 
the districts. 

The rotation method was also suggested—each district se- 
lecting a representative every four years. The need for rural 
and city representatives was brought out as their problems are 
quite different. 

Many states select their representatives at the time of their 
annual meeting. 
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THE officers of the Oregon Physical Education Association 
are as follows: President—Charles S. Botsford, Director of 
Physical Education, Reed College, Portland, Oregon; Vice- 
President—Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon; Secretary—Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer, Director of 
Physicai Education for Women, Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Treasurer—Leslie J. Sparks, Department of Physical 
Education, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


* * * 


IDESPREAD international interest in the first World 
Congress on Recreation to be held in Los Angeles, July 
23 to 29, just prior to the Olympic Games, is reported by the 
National Recreation Association which is sponsoring the event. 

President Hoover has accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Congress and the State Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment has issued invitations to the diplomatic offices of the 
various countries. 

The Congress this year is international in scope. ‘Twenty- 
seven nations have already indicated that they will send dele- 
gates and others are interested. A number of the outstanding 
leaders in other countries will participate in the Congress. 

The objectives of the Congress are: (1) to provide an in- 
ternational exchange of information and experience on play, 
recreation, and the recreational use of leisure; (2) to build 
interest and support for the movements in all countries; (3) to 
provide one further means of developing international good will. 

Discussions will be held on topics of facilities and activities 
such as parks, playgrounds, community recreation buildings, 
games, athletics, music, drama, arts and crafts, camping, hiking, 
and other leisure-time activities organized and developed upon 
a community basis. Both rural and urban activities are to be 
considered. 

A special tour en route to Los Angeles with stop-overs in 
a number of cities is being planned. Admission to the Congress 
is open to anyone. 

All correspondence should be addressed to Mr. T. E. Rivers, 
Administrative Secretary, International Recreation Congress, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


* */” * 


DESCRIPTION of the activities of J. Sterling Morton 

High School of Cicero, Illinois, shows that it believes in 
a progressive physical education program. Every boy and girl 
is required to take physical education every day unless excused 
after a careful physical examination. Well equipped and ad- 
ministered orthopedic rooms are available for the training of 
the physically handicapped. A great variety of athletic pro- 
grams, both interscholastic and intramural, are promoted in the 
after-school hours. The ideal of physical fitness is stressed at 
the assembly programs. Moving pictures showing sources and 
control of ‘disease and of many other factors of personal and 
community hygiene, supplement effectively the health lectures 
and discussions. 
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N extended study by the Russell Sage Foundation of the 
use of school buildings in New York for leisure-time pur- 


. suits reveals that a total attendance of five and a half million was 


recorded in a single year. Most of the later school buildings 
in New York are constructed with such community service 
directly in mind. They include gymnasia, a swimming pool, a 
library, rooms for club meetings, an auditorium for plays and 
exhibitions, and, where ground is unusually restricted, quite 
frequently a play roof. 

The uses of schools of New York used for community pur- 
poses are of three kinds; the official centers, which are ad- 
ministered by a regular staff of trained workers consisting 
sometimes of a principal, three teachers of health education, 
one librarian, and one club director; unofficial centers, being 
schools used by outside organizations running off their own 
programs under permits covering a series of regular recurring 
dates; and other schools available for the special occasions of 
local clubs and associations. 

* * x 


THE following interesting news item concerning the organiza- 

tion of a Canadian Physical Education Association has been 
submitted by Jesse S. Herriott, Physical Director for Women, 
McGill University, and President of the Quebec Physical Edu- 
cation Association: 

For many years the formation of such an organization has 
been the dream and hope of many in the profession throughout 
Canada. 

In many localities in Canada the development of physical 
education is yet in the pioneer stage and its progress should be 
definitely furthered and more wisely guided by the unification 
of the professional workers. 

Many teachers of physical education in Canada are members 
of the American Physical Education Association and have defi- 
nitely identified themselves with that organization. The organ- 
ization in the United States has always extended a sympathetic 
attitude toward its Canadian members and in the re-organization 
granted special consideration to the situation in Canada by al- 
lowing privileges on a similar basis to those enjoyed by state 
associations. The formation of an association in Canada is in 
no sense intended as a competitive organization but rather is 
an attempt to bind together more closely the teachers in Canada 
and thereby secure more influence in guiding the work into 
educational channels. 

Last spring McGill University, through Dr. A. S. Lamb, 
Director of Physical Education, offered to finance the inaugura- 
tion of such an organization in co-operation with the Executive 
of the Province of Quebec Physical Education Association. 
Early this fall letters were sent to about twenty people, repre- 
senting the various localities, asking for their active co-operation 
and that they return lists of all people in that vicinity who 
should be interested. Their very prompt replies are a good 
indication of the wide-spread interest. Since the New Year 1932, 
registration forms have been sent to four hundred and sixty- 
four persons throughout Canada. 

Even though on very modest lines, a Canadian Physical 
Education Association is definitely launched. 





From Tadpole to Seal 


(Continued from page 31) 


that fundamentals of certain strokes would be taught 
that day. Anyone who was uncertain of that stroke 
would then come to that part of the instruction; if she 
already did that stroke sufficiently well she would prac- 
tice something else until instruction was offered on the 
stroke she wanted. 


Swimming Teams 

In addition to the class groupings, the campers were 
divided into color teams to stimulate interest in swim- 
ming, to speed up the learning process, and to reward 


J une, 19%) 


progress. To each color team an approximately 
number of beginning, intermediate, and advanced sy; 
mers were assigned. The.number of tests passed 
each individual during the day was added, anq the 
team having the largest number was allowed the se of 
the camp canoe during a free canoeing period, and Was 
given instruction in canoeing the next day. In this yy 
canoeing was used to stimulate interest in swimm; 
and, at the same time, the difficult problem of who wa 
to use the one canoe was solved. All those who came 
to canoeing were taught safety precautions to be taken 
with a canoe. The beginners were allowed only to rig 
in it; intermediates were taught bow paddling; ag. 
vanced were taught stern paddling and were allows 
to take the boat out alone or with an intermediate. 

The team system proved most effective in encoy. 
aging the girls to help each other. An advanced swim. 
mer on the red color team, for example, would offer ) 
help a beginner on her team so that they could wip 
and both enjoy the canoe. A double stimulus was thy 
provided. A girl wished to learn for her own benef 
and also for the benefit of her friends on her team 
The same team rarely won twice in succession as daily 
improvement, not total improvement, was counted, anj 
during a period every team had a chance so that th 
competition never became too keen or unfriendly. 

For each of the three instruction groups a char 
was made of heavy cardboard and decorated with 
drawings of fish and other water animals. A smu 
animal representing the name of the class (e.g., a tad- 
pole for the Tadpoles) was made for each girl in each 
class. These were shellacked to protect them from th 
water and pinned to the charts with colored map tacks 
Thus if a girl belonged to the blue color team and wa 
an intermediate swimmer, she had a blue paper fish 
pinned to the Darter board to indicate her progress. If 
she belonged to the yellow team and was an advaneel 
swimmer, she had a yellow seal on the chart for seak 
As a girl passed tests she could move her fish up the 
chart and had concrete proof of her progress. Anyone 
standing in front of the redwood log where the chars 
were posted could tell at a glance which team wa 
ahead by noticing which color had the greatest number 
of fish highest on all three boards. The girls took grea 
interest in these charts and could hardly wait to mor 
their fish. The redwood log became one of the firs 
places parents were taken on visitors’ days. 


Swimming to Music 








Swimming to music is a very pleasurable form 0 
exercise and proved very popular at camp. To ditt 
there seems to be little available material on the subjet 
but various individuals* seem to agree that there at 
definite values to be gained from it. Added interes 
is shown in land drills to music. It is possible to 
greater relaxation in the water through this methol 
Advanced swimmers usually succeed in “smoothity 
















8 ree Swimming Simplified, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 19. 
256 





Jane Shurmer, University of Iowa—Personal Communication. ‘ 

Dorothy Westendarp, Joliet Township High School—Personal Commi" 
cation. 

Mrs. E. G. Richards, Salt Lake City—Personal Communication. 
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out” their strokes. We found at camp that if not more 
than ten or twelve girls stood in the water and listened 
to the music until sure of the rhythm, then started 
swimming, that they could keep excellent time to waltz 
music played on an ordinary phonograph with a loud 
needle. The girls worked out an effective night pro- 
sram, swimming in various formations to music while 
holding lighted candles in one hand. 


Special Programs 

The regular program needs to be varied at times. 
Swimming meets and water play days have their place 
in the camp program. A swimming meet is a conveni- 
ent way of entertaining parents on visitors’ day. In 
addition to the standard form and speed events, stunt 
races are popular. Events such as a balloon race in 
which the swimmer crosses the pool, gets out of the 
water to blow up a balloon until it pops, and then swims 
back, prove exciting. Parents as well as campers enjoy 
races in which the element of chance plays as important 
a part as does swimming skill. Races of this type pro- 
vide opportunity for the less expert swimmers to take 
part. Life-saving and canoeing demonstrations and 
stunts are always of interest. 


Water Safety 


Making the swimming program a safe one for the 
campers is essential to the reputation of the camp. 
Parents must feel that their children are safe. It is up 
to the adults in camp to provide this safety. Children 
should not be worried about it as it interferes with 
their fun. For this reason we do not use the “buddy 
system”—an arrangement by which swimmers are as- 
signed partners who enter and leave the water together 
and who are expected to swim together. We feel that 
no child of eleven either should or can be held respon- 
sible for some other child of eleven. Advocates of the 
system believe that it provides an additional safeguard 
to the other methods used. We feel that far from being 
an additional safeguard, it is a dangerous device in that 
it gives a false sense of security to the life guards, 
causing them to relax their vigilance. 

During the free swimming period, when the whole 
camp is in the water, we have three adults doing life 
guard duty in addition to the watchfulness of the 
swimming counselor. During class periods there are 
two. The life guards wear special badges, are equipped 
with different sounding whistles, are assigned to defi- 
nite stations and are not allowed to talk to the campers 
while on duty. When a life guard did not have an 
American Red Cross senior life-saving certificate (ow- 
ing to the number of guards needed, we had to call 
on the general counselor staff, many of whom did not 
have certificates) she was instructed to blow her alarm 
whistle if anyone needed help, and was taught how to 
throw a ring buoy or use a bamboo pole for rescue. 
It was impressed upon her that she should not go into 
the water herself. Using these methods along with the 
customary water front protection, we had no water 
accidents of even a semi-serious nature, nor was the 
confidence of children or parents disturbed by even 
the appearance of a water accident. 
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Hot Lunch for Children 


(Continued from page 28) 


Two cents was found to be adequate and so the practice 
continued throughout the year. A school treasurer was 
appointed and acted as cashier each day, making a 
report each day to the school bookkeeper. The book- 
keeper’s duties assumed major importance. He had 
to check on the kind, amount, and cost of all food and 
equipment. In addition he kept a record of all visitors, 
all donations, and the number served each day. Dona- 
tions not only consisted of food but took the form of 
clothes and articles for needy children. The boy se- 
lected was very accurate and careful to account for 
every item that came into his possession. The book 
was neat and fairly well arranged. The summary of 
his figures are shown as follows: 

















Receipts. 
3472 servings @ 2¢ $69.44 
Donations 14.20 
Total $83.64 
Expenditures. 
Food $68.50 
Equipment 7.55 
Fuel 6.59 
Labor 1.00 
Total $83.64 
Number servings and cost. 
Servings paid for 3,472 
Free servings 1,053 
4,525 
Average number per day 36 
Average cost per serving 1.8 cents 
NUMBER 
DatTE SERVED MENU 
Mon. Feb. 1 31 Rice and milk 
Tues. Feb. 2 36 Baked beans and chocolate 
Wed. Feb. 3 32 Vegetable soup and milk 
Thur. Feb. 4 30 Baked macaroni and chocolate 
Fri. Feb. 5 32 Baked salmon and milk 
Mon. Feb. 8 31 Beans and milk 
Tues. Feb. 9 44 Escalloped potatoes and milk 


Wed. Feb. 10 42 
Thur. Feb. 11 35 
Fri. Feb. 12 33 
Mon. Feb. 15 30 
Tues. Feb. 16 33 
Wed. Feb. 17 Jt 
Thur. Feb. 18 30 
Fri. Feb. 19 29 
Mon. Feb. 22 35 
Tues. Feb. 23 34 
Wed. Feb. 24 29 
Thur. Feb. 25 30 
Fri. Feb. 26 31 
Mon. Feb. 29 7 


Baked macaroni and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Spanish rice and milk 
Beans and milk 

Beans, escalloped potatoes, and milk 
Shelled macaroni and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Cookies, custard and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Vegetable soup and milk 
Macaroni and cheese-milk 
Vegetable soup and milk 
Noodle soup and milk 
Spinach soup and milk 





The above figures are fairly accurate. In one or 
two instances chicken soup was furnished by a loyal 
pairon, and was not included in the total cost. Such 
contributions would not exceed two dollars and the 
bookkeeper did not know how to evaluate the same. 
If all meals or servings had been paid for at the rate 
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June, 193 June 
of two cents each, a total of $90.50 would haye th 
handled, and a profit of $6.86 been realized. This , cte 
project was not, however, started as a commercial ¢y, i) 
terprise, and the teachers and pupils were well Satisfig cod 
when they realized that it had been self-supporting anj We: 
that many hungry mouths had been fed. wa 

When the increase in weight and height had ben and 
tabulated toward spring the children were delighted — rem 
find that 358 pounds of avoirdupois had been acquire is in 
in less than six months at an average increase of Slighth @ time 


over seven pounds per pupil. Better still, one unde, 
weight girl had gained twelve pounds, and another, nig U 
pounds. K | 

Perhaps no activity of any other sort could hag 








( 
created better social values. Manners of eating wen = 
cultivated, speech courtesies were acquired, and op. grat 
sciousness of the welfare of others was another of the ® hab 
social virtues developed. Such values are importay ag 
but very hard to measure. While a few difficult ® hab 
were encountered, the activity as a whole was a ge 8 mu 
cess. of | 

for 
Wigman Dance Principles | “ 
(Continued from page 10) Ex 
movement in dance rhythm. The dance, we learn, ty ® sut 
its own laws of space and of rhythm that are ng 
identical with geometric or musical formulae and which,§ en 
though it may use them, must not be bound downe§ fw 
limited to these formulae. pre 
We learn further that movement is more than mer § me 
function, that it can be an emotional and physical sta § is 
as well. That is to say, swing, which is based fum-§ po 
tionally on the rotation of joints and the force of gravity § in: 
on a relaxed arm, for example, can transcend this sim § am 
ple pendulum swing and become a state of movemet§ di 
produced by an inner experience of swinging. Thsg he 
state of swinging may be compared in some respect 
with the endless, organic movement of the partide de 
of water in the ocean. Like the state of vibration—— 1 
similar to the constant pulsation of the span of a bridgg $1 
under the ebb and flow of traffic—this inner swingigg ™ 
will produce in the dancer a flow of instinctive, almag '™ 


unconscious, motion that is the essence of all dynam 
movement. 

Perhaps these suggestions of dance experiences ani 
possibilities will give you some idea of the vast fiel 
of physical movement and sensation to be traversed ly 
the student of the dance. Naturally, the professiond 
can, and must, give the time and devotion necessalj 
to explore this field as widely as his capabilities permit 
But the capabilities and the interest of the professiond 
and the amateur are very different in this respect. Fat 
the amateur, technique is only a medium for the delir 
erance of the body, and through the free body, of tht 
spirit itself. Subtleties and complexities that art? 
fascinating challenge to the professional, are not i 
portant to her—nor are they necessary. 

This means, pedagogically speaking, that it is nect 
sary to teach the lay dancer only those fundamental 
of dance technique that she requires in the expressit 
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of her desires and ideas. Technique is a necessary 
factor in any medium of expression, but technique be- 
yond the creative need of the individual serves only to 
confuse her expression and to dull her enthusiasms. 
We must be careful, however, to be ready to give to the 
exceptional or unusual individual any further training 
and encouragement that she may require. We must 
remember that the duty and the privilege of the teacher 
is in her knowledge of what doors to open, and at what 
time, and how, they can best be disclosed. 


UT it is not adequate to isolate the physical and 
B functional advantages of dance gymnastics. We 
believe that the dance has a purpose in life too great 
‘to be fulfilled by its physical aspects alone. With the 
gradual freeing of the body from the constraints of 
habitual movement there should come at the same time 
a gradual liberation of restricted mental and emotional 
habits. With increased experience in movement there 
must-come a widening of horizons in the inner life 
of the student. Even the simplest functional exercise, 
for example, if it is presented as a beginning rather 
than as an end in itself, possesses almost unbelievable 
possibilities for individual variation and expression. 
Exercises taught in this way are the foundation for all 
subsequent creative development. 

From this elemental beginning the emotional experi- 
ence and expression of the individual is developed 
further through solo and group improvisation. Im- 
provisation, which is the spontaneous reaction in move- 
ment to suggestion through music, atmosphere, or idea, 
is used by the Wigman teacher as_an index to the 
possibilities and problems of the individual pupil. This 
insight is a guide to teaching, and at the same time 
an incentive to the student to face and overcome her 
difficulties, and to realize a free natural expression for 
her personal ideas. 

But solo improvisation is not the only medium of 
developing and encouraging sensitivity to external and 
inner impressions and emotions. In addition, we can 
give to the student a knowledge of the give and take 
necessary in group or mass dancing; of the differences 
in dynamics of movement and mood that distinguish 
mass dancing from solo dancing. And as an educa- 
tional medium in the broadest sense of the term, this 
experience in social consciousness is fully as important 
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as is the knowledge of self that we try also to en- 
courage. 

Whether these experiences develop into finished solo 
compositions or group dances is not for the lay dancer 
of primary importance. The process, rather than a 
finished art work, is the goal of the dance in education. 
And freedom in expression in arts other than that of 
the dance—and primarily in the art of living itself, is 
the criterion of the value and success of the dance in 
education. If we can realize this ideal, if we can fulfill 
this promise—and the past accomplishments of Mary 
Wigman and her co-workers with lay dancers in Ger- 
many have once proved its practicability—we will have 
established the dance in its rightful place in the educa- 
tional programs of youth. 





The American Academy 
(Continued from page 16) 


Limitation of Fellows: The total number of active Fellows 
shall not exceed fifty. The Fellows may be placed upon a “Re- 
tired” list by the Academy and shall then be designated by a 
star. The number indicated by the star shall not be included 
within the number of fifty. 

Election of Fellows: Vacancies may be filled upon a ninety 
per cent favorable vote of the Fellows voting, providing at 
least seventy-five per cent cast a ballot. Vacancies in connection 
with all other classifications of membership shall be filled in the 
same manner. 

Eligibility for Fellowship: Individuals eligible to Fellowship 
must have rendered outstanding service to the profession of 
physical education. Eligibility of all other classes of Fellows 
shall be decided by the Academy. 

Nominations: All nominations for Fellows must be filed 
with the Secretary ninety days before the annual meeting and 
must carry the endorsement of at least five Fellows. The Sec- 
retary shall transmit the nominations to all the Fellows sixty 
days previous to the annual meeting. All mail votes must be 
in the hands of the Secretary within sixty days after the annual 
meeting. Absentee Fellows may vote by mail. Each nomina- 
tion must be supported by documents. 

Amendments: Notification of proposed amendments must be 
mailed to Fellows sixty days previous to the meeting at which 
time the amendment is to be acted upon. All mail votes on 
the amendment must be in the hands of the Secretary within 
sixty days after the annual meeting. A two-thirds vote of the 
Fellows voting shall be required to pass the amendment. 

BY-LAWS 

Meetings: There shall be an annual meeting. The annual 
meeting and all other meetings shall be called by the President 
or the Executive Committee. A meeting must be called upon 
the petition of twelve Fellows. The Secretary shall notify 
the Fellows of the meeting sixty days in advance. 

Quorum: Seven Fellows shall constitute a quorum. 

Fees: The initiation fee for Fellows shall be $10.00 and the 
yearly dues shall be $5.00. 

Certificate of Fellowship: Certificates shall be issued to all 
Fellows on payment of initiation fees. 

The Officers: The officers of the Academy shall be: Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer. The officers shall 
hold office until their successors are elected. 

The Executive Committee: The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the officers of the Academy with the addition of two 
Fellows to be elected at the annual meeting. 

Assignment of Fellows: All Fellows shall receive a number 
indicating the order of their election. ‘These numbers shall be 
permanent, that is, they shall not be assigned to other Fellows at 
any time in the future. 

Amendments: The Amendment of the By-laws shall be sub- 
mitted to the Fellows sixty days previous to the time of voting 
upon the same. Mail votes must be in the hands of the Secre- 
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Social Leadership 
(Continued from page 25) 

I think of two illustrations of the thing I am trying 
to explain to you; two people who gave more to their 
communities in actual service than falls within the 
opportunities of most of us. 

The first was a woman principal of a school ina 
poorer district of one of our large cities. Through her 
teaching she became so interested in the people in her 
school district that she moved her home to this quarter 
of the city and lived among them. She became the 
friend of all in the district and gave freely of herself 
and her money in helping to relieve their poverty and 
distress. I have no doubt that she herself received cop. 
siderable satisfaction and pleasure from her activities— 
possibly this was her hobby or her leisure-time activity 
—and that she was much happier for having done it 
When she died, the ovation which these people gave her 
might have been for someone of much greater eminence 
and fame. 

The other illustration is that of a young man who 
was a teacher in a very small town in one of the rural 
districts of our state. I rather expect that when his 
daily tasks were over he had to look around sharply for 
something with which to occupy himself. He probably 
found the children of the town in much the same posi- 
tion. So the first thing he did was to organize a dub 
of boys which met two evenings a week. He obtained 
the use of the schoolhouse for their meetings. Within 
a year or two this one club grew into several, always at 
the request of another group of children who envied 
the good times of their brothers or sisters. As the 
older group graduated to high school in a nearby town, 
they still wanted to keep up their club meetings at 
home. When I visited this particular school, the build- 
ing was being occupied the first four evenings of the 
week for regular club meetings, while Friday evening 
was saved for special parties of the children and adults. 
The children were busy and happy and the parents 
appreciated it. I would be willing to say that the chil- 
dren of that community would go forth in the world 
better equipped in every way than if their spare hours 
in youth had been spent on the street corner. 

I would like to mention the strategic place I believe 
we hold in relation to social dancing. No doubt you 
have often heard a man or woman say, “I wish that 
had learned dancing when I was younger. I would give 
anything to be able to dance.” There will probably 
always be some boys and girls who will not go to dane 
ing school when they are young. We are the logical 
people to teach it in the schools so that all may have 
an equal opportunity. We cannot do a thorough piece 
of work in teaching leisure-time activities unless We 
include one of the most popular of these for all ages— 
social dancing. 

All teachers are growing more and more to think of 
their work in terms of its social meaning, and of their 
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sitions in terms of their social servantships. Profes- 
sor Dewey is our great exponent of the social values 
in education. In a recent article he points out the 
essential differences in the general aim of education of 
the past years and that of today. The reason for edu- 
cation used to be to enhance the individual’s earning 
power and make him, as an individual, more capable 
of competing against others for his place in the world. 
In our education of the immediate future, “competition 
will lose its great significance as a factor in life and 
cooperation will succeed it.”” “We live in a period of 
combination, consolidation, concentration.” (Think, for 
instance, of the trends in mass production, the com- 
bining of large stores in different cities under one man- 
agement, the tendencies of nations to solve their prob- 
lems together.) “Competitive motives and methods 
must be abandoned for cooperative.” And, again, “Edu- 
cation must cultivate the social spirit and the power to 
act socially even more assiduously than it cultivated 
individual ambition for material success in the past. 
Only in respect to methods of thought and judgment 
should the earlier individualism be retained.” How well 
Dewey has described what happens in team games: 
“Learn to act with and for others, while you learn to 
think and judge for yourself.” Again I believe this 
idea points out the significant place we may hold in 
the education of the future if we are but alive to our 
opportunities. In the activities of physical education 
can be seen the possibility of a progressive socialization 
of the child from the individualistic play of the three- 
year-old to the team game of the sixteen-year-old. 


I believe we shall arrive very soon at the period of 
greatest need for leaders in community recreation that 
we have yet experienced. When we come out of this 
period of economic depression we shall probably find 
that the short working day and week, which has been 
talked of as a thing of the future, will be actually 
upon us. It will have been brought about by a national 
crisis, rather than through the process of evolution 
which has been operative until now. 


Therefore & will fall upon us, and not the next gen- 
eration, to be the real pioneers in teaching and guiding 
more people in a better use of their leisure time. It will 
mean for us the necessity of some knowledge of all 
types of recreational activities, games and dancing, yes, 
but also drama, music, construction, hobbies, etc. It will 
demand intensive community interest, but even more 
than this: We shall need to possess the sort of love for 
our fellow man that is concerned not only for the 
present, but for the future of the human race—the 
highest form of altruistic service. For the welfare of 
the human race may actually depend on the way in 
which we all learn to use this additional amount of 
leisure time thrust upon us before we are quite ready 
for it. Whether it shall be spent in commercial, passive 
amusement, idleness, vice, or in active participation in 
developmental and cultural activities, remains to be 
seen. It may depend to a larger degree than we realize 
on the way in which members of our profession rise to 
the emergency, giving unstintedly of themselves and 


their natural qualities of leadership. 
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The Sexual Side of Marriage. M. J. Exner, M.D. (W. W. 

Norton & Company, 1932) 252 pp. $2.50. 

This is a most practical and well written book giving a 
background of knowledge and understanding necessary for 
happy marriage relationships. Dr. Exner is a specialist in 
the field of sex-social problems. He deals frankly and help- 
fully with the most intimate topics, as follows: Sex in Life, 
The Sex Mechanism, Sex Differences, Sex Factors in Mal- 
adjustments, Other Factors in Maladjustments, Factors in 
Ideal Marriage, The Family. “The purpose of the book is 
to provide as clear as possible a sailing chart to enable 
those who are contemplating marriage to avoid the shoals, 
and to help those who find themselves among them to dis- 
cover a way out .... to point the way toward marriage at 
its best.” 


Physical Education—Physiology of Exercise. F. J. Lipovetz. 
(Burgess-Roseberry Company, 1932) Mimeographed. 152 


pp. 

This book is published in mimeographed form. It is a 
course of study containing numerous illustrations and a val- 
uable bibliography. The chapter headings are as follows: 
Phenomenon of Muscle Contraction, Chemical Changes of 
Contraction, Equilibrium, Tonus, and Tonus Reflexes, Nerve 
Mechanism of the Heart, Innervation and Chemistry of 
Respiration, Localization of Brain Function and the Process 
of Learning, Definition, Classification and Comparison of 
Exercises, General Effects of Exercise, Effect of Special 
Types of Exercise Upon Bodily Function, Age Periods and 
Physical Education Objectives, Physiological Experiments, 
Physiological and Diagnostic Technique and Methods. 


Common Sense and the Child. Ethel Mannin. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1932) 314 pp. $2.00. 

This is a thought-provoking book that should be read by 
parents and other educators. The author discusses such 
problems as discipline, religion, education, the difficult child, 
fear and the child, the imparting of sex knowledge, the 
child’s dreams, its sexual life, its “sins,” its food, clothes, 
sleep, and play, etc. The author’s views are quite original 
and courageous. 


The Judd Family. Alice Mary Kimball and Mary Alden 

Hopkins. (Cleanliness Institute) 118 pp. 

This is a supplementary reader for the sixth and seventh 
grades. It deals with the story of American life in the epi- 
sodes of 1730 - 1830 - 1930, showing improvement in the 
practice of cleanliness and sanitation. It is interesting as 
well as educational. 


Swimming. Grace B. Daviess. (Lea & Febiger, 1932) 173 
pp. 32 illus. $2.25. 

This clear and concise little book gives methods of 
teaching swimming. It analyzes the form of standard strokes 
and dives and also contains chapters on swimming regula- 
tions, pool construction and sanitation, the organization of 
swimming meets; and gives suggestions for swimming play 
days, water stunts, games, and water pageants. The book 
will be of real help to all teachers of swimming. 


Hospital and Bedside Games. Neva L. Boyd. (H. T. Fitz- 

Simons Company) 64 pp. 50¢. 

This is an interesting collection of quiet games including 
tricks and puzzles, solitaire, dominoes, card and number 
games, target games, and numerous others that can be en- 
joyed by the convalescing patient. There is also a list of 
commercially made games and construction devices for 
amusing patients. 
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Old Square Dances of America. Tressie M. 
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This book contains a fascinating collection of old , 
dances with the “calls” accompanying each dance 
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Pyramids Illustrated. Mathias H. Macherey and Johns 
a, (A. S. Barnes & Co., 1932) 190 pp. 221° 
This is a very practical book for those who would ; 

the art of pyramid building. It describes the types of Re 

fitted for various parts of pyramid work, illustrates 
clearly explains the teaching of pyramid building, stag 
with nine sample lessons for beginners and working ¥ 

very advanced work. Pyramids suitable for girls and w 

are listed and described. The book also contains a 

collection of ground pyramids, various forms of apparat 

pyramids, and walking pyramids. These are described ; 
illustrated with line drawings. " 










Old Folk Dances From New Nations. Edith M. Gates, 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., 1932) 322 pp. $1.00. 

Miss Gates spent four years in foreign service and now 
has made an interesting collection of folk dances from the 
countries of Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and Russia. This book 
contains music, clear explanations of the dances, descrip. 
tions of native costumes and numerous illustrations, 
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